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ay Digetisaion berweaks Deters H. LEVY and. hie, Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 


ROFESSOR LEVY: As a politician of petent to manage its own affairs and prefers to be 
thirty years’ experience, you, Sir Herbert, governed by some dictator, or party, or class, that is its 
should be able to help us to understand some affair. But the British people is not incompetent. Nor 
y of the underlying principles that guide will we consent to be the obedient subjects of anybody; 
political action. Last week, for instance, we nortohaveanewspaper Press or a Parliament which shall 


about the way engineering is being frustrated, in power; nor submit to arrest without warrant, or 
E and he suggested means of remedying these imprisonment without trial. All these things happen 
defects. It seemed clear that vital political considerations under dictatorships on the Continent. 
__ were involved in what he suggested, and we should like H. L.: I am not so sanguine as you are about these 
some light shed on these matters. This can best be done, I matters, but let us look a little more closely at these 
__ think, by dealing as simply as possible with fundamentals. questions. Tell me roughly how you begin your political 
2 SIR HERBERT SAMUEL: To begin with, we can all analysis of human affairs. 
agree that there - must be government of some kind, and H. S.: There are two principal factors in human 
80 politics of some kind or other are essential. The affairs—what one may describe as the material and the 
question is, how ‘should political affairs be managed, and © spiritual. Man must have food, clothing, shelter, or he 
who should manage them? - won't exist at all. But we need other things besides bread. 
~H. L.: Yes, of course. That touches the core of the Politics must embrace both these factors. In times of 
whole problem. Do you assume necessarily the orthodox bad trade, when there are great numbers of people 
: eer ieanethod? Not pciyene agrees about the answer » unemployed and ill-provided with material things, the 
“25 to that. - vs economic factor is naturally. the most prominent in men’s 
= Sk thoughts. But it is a mistake to regard this as permanently 


1 : etnmen sO. 
eee | its. Bu yous _H. L-: But doesn’t that imply that what you call the 
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spiritual factor simply does not show itself, unless econ- 
omic needs are satisfied: in fact, that the economic factor 
is one of the basic factors in any community? 

H. S.: It may be more urgent; it may be more indispens- 
able, but that does not imply that it alone is basic. There 
have been two fundamental mistakes in the history of 
modern politics. One is to regard political affairs as ex- 
cluding economics: the other, to regard political affairs as 
being mainly or wholly economic. The first was the mis- 
take of the individualists, of the laissez-faire school, who 
thought that the state should have no concern with 
industrial and commercial matters, and that these should 
be left wholly to the forces of self-interest, which was 
assumed to be enlightened. People are now seeing that 
political action has got to deal with many matters that 
are economic. 

The second is one which arose as a reaction from the 
first. It assumes that the economic factor is the only one 
seriously worth considering. It speaks of ‘the economic 
interpretation of history’. It has developed a purely 
materialistic theory of the constitution. Supreme in 
Russia, it takes the hammer and sickle as its symbol, as 
though man were the servant of his own tools. You remem- 
ber what Emerson says—‘Things are in the saddle, and ride 
mankind’, It is that theory which has given rise to the idea 
of the Corporate State which is now dominant in Italy and 
which British Fascists want to imitate. That idea, in eh, 
view, is fundamentally wrong in principle. 


H..L.: I don’t follow. The Soviet system seems to me 


the opposite of the Fascist State. In the Soviet system the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Councils are intended to effect 
Government from the working masses. They elect their 
leaders. The Fascist idea is the exact opposite. There is a 
non-elected leader who exercises a personal dictatorship, 
however he may organise the community into corpor- 
ations. The one is a working-class dictatorship, the other a 
personal one. 

H. S.: But the essential idea of the Corporate State is 
that the citizen is to be regarded from the standpoint of his 
occupation. Surely a human being is something more 
than an economic worker. A man should take part in the 
government of his community as a citizen concerned in all 
its affairs, and not merely as a carpenter, a railwayman, a 
teacher, a banker, or whatever his calling may be. It is 
" wrong in principle that the governing body of this coun- 
try, or of any country, should be merely a federation of 
trades and occupations, which is the Fascist idea. In the 
House of Commons, for instance, we have to deal with 
all sorts of questions, such as the strength of our national 
armaments, our relations with the Dominions; with India, 


with foreign countries, the housing of the people and their - 


health, the general lines of the education to be given in the 
schools. Questions come up of war or peace; of some dis- 
pute with the Irish Free State, of some question affecting 


Church ritual, oz the trade in alcoholic liquor, or the re- | 
- duction contributed by. the engineer: If.such a system is 
_ to continue, he urged, waste was an essential part of the 


strictions to be imposed on lotteries and gambling. You 
can’t take such questions out of politics altogether. They 


have got to be dealt with. -How.can Members of Parlia- | 


ment be expected to vote on them merely in accordance 
with the interests of a Corporation which they are elected 
to represent—the Corporation of miners or bootmakers, 
doctors or engineers? Life is more than work.. It is quite 
true that the man who is unemployed, who is poor, who 
lives in an overcrowded slum, or who is overworked and 
enjoys no real leisure—he has no true freedom} he, natur- 
ally, is very greatly concerned about economic matters. 
That is true, but the state should not be based only on 
such considerations as these. 

H. L.: What we are trying to Bacaiee at this stage is 


whether the state, as it actually exists, and-as its nature - 
has been formed in its historical development, can really ~ 
cope with the difficulties Mr. Everyman and The Engin- ~ 
eer have come up against. So the question is not so much © 


at the moment what the state ought to be. It is what the _ 
state has done, and does do, that will show its weakness 
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and its stre to us, and so show what it aie do in 
future. The first mistake it made, you say, was acc ; 
the Jaissez-faire attitude. I don’t know why you call tha 
a mistake. It seems to me it exactly represented the 
laissez-faire stage of industrial production of that period, 


Didn’t commerce have a state machine that Kept the ring ; 


free for meres 

Hws:2No, 2 
towns. that we have, many of them ill-planned, ugly, 
inconvenient, are an example of the outcome of /aissez- 
faire. It was right in commerce, but not in such matters 
as the conditions of employment in factories, mines or 
ships. Nor in education, nor in public health. It seems to 


think it was a mistake. The industrial * 


me absurd to say that in all such matters the state can do — 


nothing useful; and equally absurd to say that any and 
every activity of the state is likely to be good. Politics are 
mainly a matter of deciding in each case whether state 
action will on balance do good or harm. 

H. L.: Well, well. All this seems to depend on whether 
your idea of goodness is shared by those whose lives the 
state affects. That is the question. It does not seem at all 
obvious that the history. of state action bears out the idea 
that it can be a sort of impartial benefactor, showering 
its gifts on all classes alike. The evils of Jaissez-faire fell 


5 


on the workers, the state simply alleviating some of its . 


worst excesses, after they had got well advanced. The 
burden of industrialism fell on the toiling masses with 


_their slums and periodic unemployment, and again the 


state -introduces-a-slight degree of humanity here-and 
there. Doesn’t all this give some point to the charge one 
frequently hears from the Left that legislation is class 
biased? They usually mention the Means Test, the prin- 
ciple that unemployment payments made to man, woman 
and child should be based on the minimum that will just 
maintain health, and that this differentiates between those 
who have incomes and those who are unemployed. They 
appear to see themselves as an outcast class. 

H. S.: If there is a class bias, the electors can correct 
it by their votes and by their influence. You are raising 


“now questions of party controversy. I myself consider 


that the Conservative Party is not really anxious to pro- 
mote the interests of the working-classes if at any point 


they come in conflict with those of the well-to-do, even - 


if the workers have legitimate grievances. On the other 
hand, the Labour Party sometimes ignores every other 
interest than that of the working classes, and is reckless 
of the effect upon the country as a whole of lavish expen- 
diture of public money. Those are some of the reasons 


why I personally am a Liberal. 


H. L.: L-understand. I-shall try. if possible to keep away 
from immediately controversial issues. Let me get back 


_to a point that arose out of the last talk. Mr. Hodgson, 
‘ the engineer; maintained that the troubles of the present 


day, were to be sought: in the private. profit motive in 
industry coupled with the ‘increasing. efficiency in pro- 


process. Hence, unemployment, restriction of production, 
communal waste, etc. What do you ‘say. ‘about that? 

“Hi S.: The system of private enterprise is full of faults. 
Certainly it is frequently wasteful. Also it makes the work- 
man often feel that he is a mere tool in industry and‘not a 
partner in a joint enterprise; and he’ has no proper 
security of livelihood. But on the other hand it has valu- 
able qualities: It supplies initiative,’ invention, industrial 


progress. The things produced, the methods of producing — | 


them, are quite different now from what they were ay 


years ago; as. a rule much better, of far greater variety, and _ ‘: 


making all kinds of useful and desirable ‘things much more 


accessible to the population generally.” ° 


“HL These’ ie have come’ eo but what do. ‘ 
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The Strathleven, the first refrigerated ship to bring meat from Australia to England, in 1877 


Science in the Making 


By courtesy of Burrell and Son, Glasgow 


on . peta 4 d 
“Protecting ‘Britain’s Food Supply 
By GERALD HEARD 
The Refrigeration Exhibition at South Kensington Science Museum will be open until the end of August 


O you know that about one quafter of the food which 
is landed-in summer at the New York docks—which 
are nearer the markets than the docks Kere—perishes 
before it reaches the shops in the same city? If we 
could only make food ‘stay put’, more than half our task of 
keeping alive would be solved. That’s why I’m going to ask 
any of you who can to go to the Refrigeration Exhibition at 
the Science 
Museum in 
South Kensing- 
ton. For first of 
all you will see 
the struggle 
which has gone 
on behind the 
scenes during 
our lives tokeep 
England from 
starving itself. 
While we have 
thought of 
defence as a 
question for the 
Army or the 
Navy, all the 
time the gravest 
danger has been 
that we should 
literally eat our-_ 
selves out of 
house and home 
—we should. 
starve ina world 
at peace and 


Fish being lowered into a brine tank in the Arctic Queen 
By courtesy of Hellier Bros., Ltd., Huil 


with increasing gluts of food. That we haven’t had a food crisis 
is entirely due to refrigeration. As it happens, in 1880 England 
was actually running short of meat while at the same time in 
New Zealand and Australia there was such a glut of meat that 
mutton was being boiled down simply to turn it into tallow. 
But three years before, the first cold-storage vessel had started 
and, by a kind of paradox, freezing opened up the food circu- 
lation of the 
empire and the 
world, and 
supplies poured 
in, at least to 
countries suchas 
England which 
could pay. 

Yet the mar- 
gin of safety 
is still a very 
narrow one. On 
an average the 
great refrigera- 
tion houses 
probably never 
have much more 
than a week’s or 
ten days’ supply 
in store. Some- 
times, indeed, 
the food never 
goes into store 
at all, but passes 
straight from 
ship to shop. 
There’s a huge 
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map on the end wall of the Exhibition which shows at a glanc2 
all the places whence we get our food, and in what quantities. I 
suppose we all know about the 32 millions of eggs which China 
yields yearly, beside that deluge which is described by the rather 
fearful name of liquid egg. But I must say I was surprised to sez 
that Egypt also yields us no less than seven millions of eggs. Andi 
whatever quarter of the world you look at on that map you 
will see a tribute of some kind of food flowing from it to feed 
us in this island, whether it is butter from needy Russia or 
some 25,700 tons of rabbits, among half-a-dozen other food 
items, from Australia. When you find a tree which has to 
send out its roots for hundreds of feet all round you know it is 
making a struggle to live. 

When. you see that a small country like England has to have 
feeders all round the globe you know at a glance that her food 
situation is precarious. Can refrigeration help us out of that 
position? I believe it very well may. But only, you may think, 
on condition that we eat food that doesn’t taste good and which 
people think is unhealthy. Certainly refrigeration has not had 
a very good name, for refrigeration went ahead of scientific 
research and so made mistakes. Science has now discovered 
what they were and how to remedy them. When you freeze 
food you may damage it badly. A fish, for example, is made 
up of 80 per cent. of water—only one-fifth of a fish is ‘meat’ 
fish. We all know what happens when there is a sharp frost— 
pipes with water in them burst and with the thaw we have 
leaks everywhere. That is exactly what happens with crudely 
frozen fish or meat. The freezing makes the water, which fills 
each cell of the flesh, burst the cell. You thaw out the food and 
a great part of it—the most tasty part, as it happens—melts 


Model of the refrigerating machinery and store as used by the leading British shipping companies; 
and (below) diagram showing position on board 
Illustrations on this and the opposite page by courtesy of the Science Museum, South Kensington 


away in what is called ‘drip’. Now research has found that 
there are two ways out of the difficulty. One is to freeze 
the food in a flash. You take the cell and its water as it were by 
surprise and before the cell can be burst by the water you turn 
the whole tissue, lock, stock and barrel, into a single block of 
ice. At the Exhibition you will see transparencies of one of 
the largest ships which is to work at six months’ stretches in 
the Greenland waters because it can plunge its catches ‘straight 
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Map showing the amount of refrigerated food exported annually from 
Australia 


into freezing brine in which the fish keep as fresh as if they 
were still in the sea. The other way is a complete contrast and 
rather neater. You don’t freeze at all. In fact, you very carefully 
avoid letting that happen. You keep the food hovering between 
death and life, too warm to decay and yet too cold for the 
living tissue itself to be frozen to death. The food is in a state 
of suspended animation. It isn’t preserved, it isn’t mummified. 

It is in the saving of fresh fruit that the greatest triumphs 
have been made in this food storing. 
For fruit, of all foods, has the most 
delicate flavour, which any harsh 
preserving, as we know, destroys, 
and many of its health vitamiris are 
nearly as easily destroyed. Perhaps 
one can best describe the state in 
which fruit can be kept indefinitely 
at the. top of its form and flavour as 
quiescence. And besides this perfect 
balance there have been worked out 
other temperatures a little higher, 
so that the fruit may advance from 
green to ripe at the same pace that 
the fruit.ship makes its way home, 
the ship coming to port and the fruit 
to full flavour at the same time. At 
this Exhibition, on the same wall by 
the map of our world food supplies, 
are two thermometer charts. One 
shows all the different temperatures 
at which food has to be.kept. 
Bananas head the list at 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit, with tomatoes as a good 
runner up. At the bottom lie those 
brine frozen fish, as brittle as a piece 
of glass at 42 degrees below freezing, 


So you see refrigeration covers a 
pretty wide range—in fact, over. 100 
degrees. Indeed it is coming to have 
such a wide meaning that I wonder 
whether we ought not to try and 
find a more comprehensive: word’ 
to embrace all these conditions, 
‘Refrigeration’ certainly suggests the food lying as it were con- 
gealed, This isn’t true. We have seen that much refrigerated 
food is being brought along at a scientifically controlled rate, so 
as to arrive ripe on the counter. But besides that, the home- 
grown crop is now being made to keep exactly ripe indefinitely 
—to remain month after month precisely as it was on the day 
that it was picked. To do that the food must not only escape 
all frost damage—it must be allowed to breathe. I was glad to 


. 
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see at the Exhibition that a new use is being found for that 


characteristic building | we associate with Kent and other gar 
den. counties, the oast-house. Many of these are no longer 


needed for the drying of hops and would fall into decay and 
soon vanish’ from the landscape. But now it has’ been found 
that, as they 
mostly. “stand in 
fruit-growing. 
countrysides; 
more and more.of 
them canbe condi::. 
tioned foranother - 
use for which they 
are. -peculiarly 
fitted. They can 
be ‘reconditioned’ 
—to take a word 
from our human 
housing campaign 
—to act as rest 
houses for apples. 
The apple like 
eurselyes., 
breathes out car- 
bon dioxide. If 
you simply seal it 
up and keep it at 
the right tempera- 
ture it cannot 
decay, but, like ourselves, it will suffocate. So the carbon 
dioxide has to be drawn off. Then the apple remains at rest 
enjoying an eternal youth until we call it up for table service. 
Among the many attractive models on view at this Exhibition, 


there is a model oast-house, converted from its beery past, 


which hed let it down, and now become a temperance home 
for apples. 


Fi 
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There are many other such models, showing how temperature 
is controlled—how you bting on frost by using heat'(you know 


~ you can burn your hand on a lump of frozen’ carbon dioxide 


because the heat being pulled out of you damages you as much 
as heat being pushed into you.) There is another model worth 


Model of milk- ES station, showing the cooler and rauway tank wagon and, 1n an adjoining room, the retrigeraung 
machinery for cooling the brine used in the machine 


study. It shows how freezing is used, for instance, for mining, 
_ how you can actually freeze soil that is full of water so that the 


frozen soil forms a wall behind which the miner can work. 
And then there are all the other commercial processes in which 
freezing and cooling are used—for example, to extract wax 
from oil you make the oil so cold that the wax hardens and then 


‘can be easily got away. 


. But, of course, the chief interest and i importance of this show 
is what it tells us about our food and its future. I don’t think 
anyone can go round the Exhibition without feeling that it does 
not only point to the possibility of a higher standard of national 


’ security but also to a higher standard: of national health, 


Films Worth Seeing 


In his talk on April 25 Mr. Oliver: Baldwin recommended 
the following films: 
SORRELL AND SON (British) is from Warwick Deeping’s novel 
of the same name and deals with an ex-soldier who cannot find 
a job after the War and has a son to educate and look after. 
The scenario is extremely well done. There is not a sequence 
that is too long and not an unnecessary line’, 
GOLDEN Harvest (American)—‘deals with two brothers born 
and bred on a farm in the middle-west of the United States. 
One sticks to the land, but the other goes to the town and 
becomes a speculator in wheat. The result. is that he is re- 
sponsibig for ruining the farmers, and when he Tealises that; is 
ruined himself because he becomes unbusinesslike out of loyalty 
to. his brother. The story is out of the ordinary, and it shows 
the<possibilities of a farming subject in this country: Richard 
Axlen plays the lead with the same easy-artistry. that has made 
him so. popular’. 
CHARLEMAGNE (French), now at the Academy—‘made me laugh 
more than any film I have ever seen. Raimu plays the part of a 
stoker who is wrécked with his millionaire employer anda few of 
his friends ona desert island. He is treated so badly that he eventu- 
ally asserts himself, elects himself king, and appoints a Cabinet. 
The millionaire he makes “the people’’, and he makes him do 
all the work and call out “Long live the King!’ whenever he 
passes by. The film should be seen by all French-speaking 
people, and I should love to see an English translation made 
at once’, 
MaN oF ARAN (British), now showing at the New Gallery—‘is 
a pictorial saga, The islands of Aran off the west coast of 
Ireland, barren, tree-less and soil-less, are the scene of this 
film. We see the daily life of its struggling people, striving to 
wrest a livelihood from the sea. No words are too high for the 
sea-photography. There is more drama in the last storm sequence 
than.in-ten. ordinary films rolled tozether’, 
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By. NEVILLE CARDUS | 


HEN I was very young I hated cricket because 

every respectable and gentlemanly boy was 

supposed to play it. To play soccer was to be 

outside the pale, amongst the urchins of the 
pavement. Cricket in my youth was class-conscious. As a 
result, I played soccer; and regarded cricket as the pastime 
of milksops. 

It was when I first went to a county chick at Old Trafford 
that I realised the truth about cricket: the first batsman I 
ever saw was G. L. Jessop. On this occasion he was hitting ~ 
the Lancashire bowling all over the field—cutting good — 
length balls, and driving perfect off- breaks for. six into the 


frenzied crowd. This didn’t seem to my young ‘mind a little 


bit respectable or nicely bred—Jessop : stirred something primi- | 


tive and untamable. He was a great force of nature, incalcu- - 


lable, free, violent, grand! Then I saw Tom Richardson 
bowling, a sight that made my nerves tingle. He ran over the 
ground with long strides, and leaped: into the air magnificently. 
as his arm swung over. Then I saw Johnny Briggs—a little 
indiarubber man, who bounced about as though unable to. 
control his own comic energy. And-I saw-A. C. Maclaren - 
batting with the lordly air-of a man who is not making runs, 


but squandering them all over the field as though he had — 


thousands to spare. When he first went out to bat with little . 
Harry Makepeace, I saw a vision of Don Quixote and Sancho ” 


Panza—Maclaren ready to tilt at windmills romantically; ~ 2 
- fierce hitter. When I was a boy, I would go to Old Trafford one 


st day and decide that fast bowling * was my purpose in life; that 
~.. was after I had looked long and dotingiy on Walter Brearley. _ 

"+ But the next day I would see the delicious action of Blythe, and 3 
decide that henceforth. I would be not a demon bowler, buta 


Makepeace content to wait -cannily for his little island of} 
runs at the day’s end. ; 


‘Personal Element in the’ Cricket’ Field: - - 

These great players taught me that cricket was far better” 
than anybody had ever told me it was; here I found not only . 
a game, but a splendid picture of English life. And now today; ~ 


after some thirty-five summers’ ‘spent on cricket ° fields, I - ‘make up my > mind’ about the best way of directing my un- 2 


find myself thinking of the great characters of the game much — 
as I think of characters’ in Charles” Dickens, or, if you like, ~ 
in Shakespeare; they all mingle together, Grace and Falstaff; - 
Patsy Hendren and Sam Weller, Walter Brearley and Mr, 
Boythorne; Parkin and the Artful: Dodger. ‘When you come to 
think of all the jolly days you have’spent at cricket, you do not 
dwell particularly on the mere-results; the points won or lost, 
‘the averages and the percentages. These things are soon’ 
forgotten; what remains in your, ‘memory — is the tingle of ° 
delight which ran up your spine when you made a “drive _ 
through the covers, the ecstasy experienced when you knocked — 
somebody’s stumps flying, or the quiet enjoyment of watching — 
the afternoon draw near to sunset. More than any other game, ” 
cricket is a thing of personal art and skill; it depends not mainly - 
on results, but on the amount of genius and character which . 
is put into it minute by minute by the players. The ‘spaciousness © 
of cricket, the very form and procedure of it, helps the personal 
contribution. We hear a lot of cant about team-work at cricket; . 
the truth is that the game is great only when the players have 
minds and styles of their own. Cricket allows a man to express 
his own personal arts; it puts him on the pedestal in splendid 
isolation. When he bowls he is alone in the world with a 
thousand eyes on him; he is alone in the world when he 
defends his wicket against Larwood’s thunderbolts; and he is 
alone in the world when a catch comes to him in the deep 
field—and when he drops it. The style is the man himself 
at cricket; what’s bred in the bone comes out in an innings. 
‘The game gives up its secret charm only to those who see 
the fun and varied life of it. Never worry about the results— 
it might rain; don’t trouble over the averages; only the news- 
papers really want them. Play the game as the impulses of 
imagination move you. Play it in your own way, and after 
you have learned the first PONS put your own: heart i in 
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every action. I am not asking everybody to play like Jessops ¥s 


there i is room in cricket for the stonewaller. But if you are 


a stonewaller by nature, stonewall with passion. There is — 
as much force of character, as much energy of imagination, 


in the stonewalling of Woodfull as there is in the brilliant 


offensive play of Hammond. The great commandment of 


cricket is ‘Thou shalt not be negative!’ 


Gch Imagination and Enterprise “i; 


Every boy comes to cricket instinctively along the right ie: 
lines. He doesn’t think of the game as a sort of arithmetic or 
“accountancy; it is only after he has read the newspapers that he 2 
begins to waste his delight on ‘records. His first fresh response 


is one of joy in the game’s activity, the opportunity it gives for ae 


free play of limb and muscle, and for personal adventure. You ~ 
cannot lift up a bat without feeling a thrill of pleasure through- ; 


out the body. Once I used to coach young cricketers at a school _ 


in Shropshire, a famous school i in a beautiful place. I found 
that nearly every boy approached cricket imaginatively; he — 


_ loved to take a risk or to imitate some delightful deed he had | 


seen performed in the holidays at Lord’s or Old Trafford. This 


"instinct to imitate the great artists-of the cricket field is sound; 


“the cricket coach should not discourage it; he should only sce, 
that imitation is in agreement with natural style. A boy who i is 
essentially cautious by temperament is not likely to improve 

his play if, in a momentary fit of hero-worship, he imitates a 


slow. and- cunning fellow, a dealer in spinning balls of great — f 


evil. ‘Thus did the game | lose | a great. cricketer, for I could not 


doubted abilities. ; 

T urge you all to: Sraeeke gee ee etches ‘as though eine 
part in a romance of adventure, with every ball a challenge 
to your enterprise. That is the way all the great cricketers have — 


played. Avoid the dull, easy way of doing things. Give me the x 
cricketer who is always ready to answer a challenge. Many — 


years ago the Australians brought to England a new bowler. 
When the team arrived at Lord’s, W. G. Grace went into the 


Australian dressing-room, and saw W. L. Murdoch, the cap- 
tain. ‘I hear you’ve got a new. bowler’, said W. G. ‘Yes’, was — : 
the answer, ‘he’s a terror’, ‘What does ‘he bowl’, asked W. Giga 
‘fast or slow, leg or off-breaks?’ ‘Ah! was the sinister reply, tee o<e 
mixes ’em; he mixes ’em’. ‘Very well,’ replied the Old Manin 
his high-pitched voice, ‘I’ll look at him this afternoon; I’ll look 


at*him’. And that afternoon W. G. went on to bat with an 
M.C.C. professional, whom we’ll call Harry. And when W. G. 

faced the new bowler, | he played him for a while as though evil 
spirits lurked in every ball. He bent over his broad bat, the 


picture of suspicion. Then he hit the new ‘demon’ bowler for _ 


four, four, and a three. And as;he rushed across the wicket for 
the third run, he cried out to his partner, ‘Run up, Tani iy 
up: we'll mix ’em for him; we'll mix ’em’. 


‘Cricket Must Never Be Short of Wit and Life’ 

There can be no dreary play with quick humorous minds on — 
the job. Cricket must never be short of wit and life; dullness at — 
cricket comes out ofa dull mind. It doesn’t matter whether runs 
are made or not made if the antagonism is keen, if the fightis — 
being fought with all your energy, humorous as well as other. 


Remember the gorgeous comedy once played by David — 
Lenton and George Hirst in a game between Yorkshire and Se 
to an unknown 
bowler. When Hirst reached the wicket Denton was sige ot 


Derbyshire. Derbyshire were giving a trial 
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out. He met Hirst, and said behind his hand, ‘This lad’s a 
reight bowler, George; keep him on, he’s.just our sort’. And so 
Hirst and Denton played a rich bluff for half-an-hour, tapping 
the new bowler for discreet singles, defending with a great 
show of respect, and now and then hitting a four, so as not to 
give the game away. Then suddenly Hirst hit the new bowler 
for four fours in one over—bang! bang! bang! bang! At the end 
of the over, Denton came down the wicket and said, ‘Why, 
George, what were’t thinkin’ of? Tha’s busted t’contract. 
They'll take him off after that—tha’s spoiled tfun .. .’ ‘It’s all 
right, David’, said George, ‘Ah heard his captain tell him it 
were his last over afore he bowled it’. 


That is a fair example of Yorkshire humour, and one of the 
extraordinary facts 
about this national 
game of cricket is the 
way it will ‘accom- 
modate itself to the 
expression, not only 
of every man in his 
humour, but of the 
spirit of the various 
counties who play 
the game. There was 
no mistaking the 
Yorkshire quality of 
Emmott Robinson’s 
play, just as there 
was no mistaking the 
quality of the aris- 
tocratic cricket 
which was exhibited 
at Lord’s day by day 
by the Hon. C. M. 
Bruce. And not only 
can a cricketer ex- 
press his own nature 
through bat and ball; 
if he has’ genius 
enough he can ex- 
press his race. In the 
*nineties there was a 
wonderful example 
of how through the 
game of cricket a 
batsman displayed a 
genius that was not 
even English: At that 
period cricket was 
about as English a 
game as it has ever 
been. It was the time 
when batsmen 
trusted to the straight 
bat with the left leg 
forward, and bowlers 
believed in the good- 
length ball. Every- 
thing was stately, and 
not only English, but Victorian, and it was at this time that 
something came into cricket that had never been seen there 
before. : 


Oriental Genius in a Western Sport 


A batsman began to play as no Englishman had ever played 
or could play. A dark oriental colour came into cricket, sinuous 
and subtle. No straight bat or stately left leg forward, but 
mysterious flashes and conjurings at the wicket, so that bowlers 
crossed themselves as though in the presence of witchcraft. 
This was no English cricket; this was cricket from the East, 
from the land of snake-charmers and rope-dancers, from the 
land of Fakirs and magic carpets. For the man who was batting 
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now was none other than Ranjitsinhji. He put the genius of his 
own race into an English game that was born in the meadows 
of Hambledon, and this, as I say, was the most emphatic proof 
of how cricket can express individual genius. I once asked a 
famous Yorkshire player what he thought of Ranjitsinhji, and 
he said: ‘Ranjitsinhji never made a Christian stroke.in his 
life!’—-which was first-class criticism, for why should Ranjit- 
sinhji make a Christian stroke, seeing that he was not a 
Christian? 


When an ‘Obstinate Rabbit’ Saved a Match 

You should never go on to a cricket-field without realising 
that you are playing the most uncertain game in the world, a game 
in which anything might happen any minute. One ball might 
make you into a hero 
or into a nobly in- 
glorious duffer. 
There was once a 
cricket match in 
Australia not long 
ago when the last 
man came in to bat 
a few minutes before 
close of play, and 
his side hundreds of 
runs behind. Much 
to the annoyance of 
the other side, he 
batted out time, 
which made it 
necessary for the 
match to be con- 
tinued the next 
morning. Imagine 
the disgust of the 
other side when they 
had to turn up again, 
change into flannels, 
merely in order, as 
they thought, to 
bowl.a few balls to 
get rid of this obsti- 
nate rabbit who so 
unreasonably refused 
to get out the night 
before, when every- 
body, the scorers in- 
cluded, wanted to go 
home with the match 
well and truly fin- 
ished. Well, they all 
went on the field 
again, and still this 
last man in declined 
to get out. At the 
other end of the 
wicket was one of 
the great batsmen of 
the world—his name, 
Kippax—a member 
of the present Australian Eleven who will play in England 
this summer. And the obstinate rabbit proceeded to stay in 
the whole of the day, and when stumps were drawn at six 
o’clock, he was as invincible as he had been twenty-four 
hours before. That last wicket scored over 300 runs. And the 
rabbit’s name was Hooker. And what he did that day with un- 
suspected ability, but with a good deal of pluck, any one of you 
may very well do tomorrow if you play cricket not just with 
your hands, eyes and feet, but with your imagination. 


Sport and General 


In our last issue Mr. George M. L. Davies was incorrectly described as Member of 
Parliament for the Universities of Wales. He represented the University of Wales in 
1923-24. The present Member is Captain Ernest Evans. 
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| Sport “Politics and — 


Circuses 


O know a people’, says Mr. E. A. Mowrer, ‘you 
must see them at play’. How true this is can be 


seen in Germany and Italy today, where games” 


have become tense with national feeling. Ger- 
many is making a great drive to discover talented athletes. 
The Reich Sports Minister has made a broadcast ‘appeal 
to the unknown sportsman’ and already 90,000 sporting 
recruits have answered him. After tests have been held to 


discover the potential champions among them, there will 


follow two years of strenuous preparation and training, 


for the country which has never yet won an Olympic event 


is determined to sweep the board in 1936. In Italy, too, 


sport has become a question of national prestige. A great. 


sports headquarters, the Foro Mussolini, has been built 


in Rome, whence the great national effort to excel in 


Sport will be directed. Even in Russia there is the cult 
of the tennis-racket and a devotion to sport which no one 
could have suspected of that serious people. Further 
East still, we find Japan sending government-financed 
athletes to compete in America with conspicuous success. 
In all these countries sport has made a close alliance with 


politics,.and the intense activities which have resulted 


bear the mark of them. Although it is our word ‘sport’ 
which is in such general currency (Italy has a Gazzetta 
dello Sport), it is obvious that we have a very different 
conception of it. Obscurely understood, there lies at the 
bottom of the Englishman’s attitude an elementary philo- 
sophy of sport. Whether we can maintain it in face of the 


prevailing attitude—which has the power of the Press 


behind it—we shall perhaps discover during the coming 
series of Test matches. 

Games are primarily exhibitions of skill—to be exact, 
skill in controlled motion. And since we have only to 
dodge a motor-car in the street or attempt to hit a ball 
on Margate sands to be able to recognise skill and mastery 
in motion, games are for the ordinary man a kind of art 
which he can readily understand. They: test our powers 
relative to some notion of a mechanically perfect action. 
To exchange the factory for the football or the cricket 


field is to exchange action which is monotonous and per- 


fect, directed towards some great productive end, for 


action which is thrilling because limited to the possibilities — 


of human strength and energy—and for a purpose which 


at neath we ail recognise to be trivial. If the purpose, the 


issue, his skill is not worth contemplating. The impo 


_ be good-humoured about sport is a measure of a people’s- 


‘watchdogs over the public’s good as Lord Gorell, Sir Riyal 


‘should be rigidly excluded—for the very good reaso 


electric sign would spoil the harmony of the who 
Third: the monumental effect and unified executi 


develop a type of piceaicany perfect 
more we’ are inclined to believe that cricket has ha 
day. This does not mean that concentration, effort 
desire to win, are incompatible: Unless the sport 
engages in his sport, with the ‘passion’ which Mr 
Cardus describes in his interesting talk elsewher: 


point is that out of the discrepancy. which we reco 
between what is mechanically perfect and what is huma 
possible, derives our humorous philosophy of sport. 


sense of reality. When games are made to bear the burden 
of national prestige, this humorous philosophy is endan- = . 
gered, you get ‘sport’ in Herr Hitler’s sense, and from 
that it is a very short step indeed to politics. — 

Yet sport has a part to play in the national life. When 
it is engaged i in freely and good-humouredly for its own 


>>) Sale 


sake, it increases the tension of life. It may be used, too, zi 
for the development of character. In his book This 


American World, Mr. Mowrer expresses the difference. a. 
between our own and American sport, as between amuse- 
ments that are positive and negative, . activities that in- 
crease and that decrease the tension of life. In America - 
sport has been turned into a vast spectacle. A game like | 


_ American football is kin to the Roman circuses. But are 


we in England quite sure of resisting the forces of the 


. Press which would turn our sport into the same direction? — 
- Already the sporting journalists are hailing the coming - 
‘Test matches as though they were national engagements “4 


on the battlefield. If the Press succeeds in arousing the — 
kind of feverish excitement that surrounded the last series 
of Test matches, it is clear that our gentler conception of | re 
sport will be submerged. For those who believe this con- 
ception to be a valuable contribution to the national life, a 
there will be little Consolation to be found in politics _ "i 
or.circuses. 53 4 
a 
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HE most substantial consolation that came out of the 
unhappy Carlton House Terrace controversy last year a 
was the Government’s decision to appoint a Com- 4 
_ mittee to advise the Crown Lands Commissioners — 
on questions involving esthetic and town-planning con-— 
siderations. The Committee (which includes such faithful 


Unwin and Mr. Frank Pick) have now presented their first — 
report, which proves clearly what a farsighted and public- — 
spirited view has been taken of the whole question. The Crown 
Land Commissioners, it will be remembered, defended their ~ 
action in letting No. 4 Carlton Gardens to a commercial Firhk- os 
by saying that their business was to get the best rent possible. 
The Advisory Committee cite the Crown Lands Act of 1927, J 
which refers to ‘the best rent that can reasonably be obtained’; 
and in the rest of their report they show that a rent is not, in 2 
their opinion, reasonably obtained that involves destroying — 
the proportions of a unified architectural scheme and radically — 
changing the functions which it was built to serve. ‘Purely 2 
financial considerations’, they affirm, ‘ought not to be the — cP 
decisive factor, and ; some sacrifice in this direction, if found — 
necessary, would in our opinion be justified’. What, then, are a 
the decisive factors? First: a recognition of the. ‘outstanding " 
importance of the site, which implies that ‘it must be deve- 
loped with the utmost regard for such considerations as appro- 
priate use of buildings, height, coherent design of monu-— a 
mental character and of unified execution’. Second: the houses oe 
should be confined to certain functions—private homes, 
official residences, clubs of good standing. Hotels. and Ber? 4 


there is plenty of room for them elsewhere, and faa ea 


a are obviously desirable i in hee ins ss 


- extend beyond 1961, when the majority of the others fall in. 
The exposition of these principles a year after the building 
that violates every one of them first reared its Portland stone 
thirty feet above its neighbour’s stucco, has a melancholy 
air of shutting the stable door after the horse has bolted. But 

__ though this eyesore is not likely to be removed, the Advisory 
Committee’s work is certainly not in vain if it has established 
in the mind of the Commissioners and of the public that 
where the good looks of London are concerned beauty, dignity 

-and order are more valid criterions than pounds, shillings and 
pence. 

3 x x * 
While the needs of the unemployed working-man are con- 
stantly being brought before the public, the difficulties of the 

“black-coated worker’ who lacks employment are sometimes 

overlooked. The Memoirs of the Unemployed published in 

these pages last summer contained two, by an ex-business man 
and an ex-Army officer, which gave some indication of the 
plight of the middle-class unemployed man, who receives no 
unemployment benefit, no Public Assistance, and who is often 
kept, by pride and independence of spirit, from giving any 
expression to the distress he suffers. The psychological 
effects of unemployment among the middle class have now 
provided the subject of a Report by the Women’s National 
Liberal Federation*, and in the section on the ‘black-coated 
». unemployed’, it is shown how the suffering imposed by econo- 
mic necessity is complicated by the pride and reticence which 
seek to hide it. Thwarted ambition and lack of experience of 
previous unemployment produces ‘more nervous tension’. 
This tension in time produces troubles in the family circle, in 
which, by the sudden cessation of normal social intercourse, 
the members are shut in upon themselves. The effects can be 
seen among the children, in a falling off of their school work 
and in general apathy and listlessness. Sometimes the parents 
attempt to hide the situation from them. ‘In one pathetic case 
the father would leave the house with his suitcase at the usual 
hour before the children went to school, returning after they 
were gone by the back way to do the housework’. But some 
cannot bring themselves to do housework, regarding it as ‘a 
symptom of their own failure’. When pride both intensifies the 
suffering and prevents any open steps being taken to relieve it, 
it is soon responsible for a pathological state of mind. While we 

4 cannot help admiring the pride and independence of this class 

of the unemployed, we may well doubt the wisdom of their con- 

‘duct. In America, where social pride does not exact such re- 

ticence, the unemployed business man quite naturally turns to 

_-___ work in the house and the garden, without feeling there is 

; anything infra dig. about it; and in so doing at least retains his 

, “health, Here, although we know that there is widespread dis- 

: “tress, ‘its extent is as difficult to ascertain as the margins of an 

____ earthquake under the sea’, Without the facts it is difficult to 

7 relieve the situation. The Report recommends ‘that earners up 

| - to the level of £500 a year shall be included in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and that the distribution of benefit shall, 

- where possible, be carried out by professional organisations’. 

4 Tf there are technical objections to such compulsory insur- 

4 ance, it would be well to considera scheme of voluntary 

> insurance. — 
“ Td aceth * x x 

The letters and comments received on the “Time to Spare!’ 

talks leave no question of the widespread sympathy these plain 

statements by the unemployed are arousing. One of the chief 
anxieties of the organisers of the series has been to ensure that 

- as much of this sympathy as possible shall be made effective in 

__ a practical way. Hence the brief talks, supplementing those of 

; the main speakers, given last week by Mr. George Davies and 

4 this week by the Rev. George MacLeod, both of them actively 

i engaged in practical work a the unemployed, and therefore 

able to suggest where and how help can best be given. Mr. 
‘Davies’ appeal to those individuals ‘not happy at the slow pace 
_ of Parliaments’ to ‘lend a hand to one unemployed man and 

learn to feel as he feels, and learn to share as he shares’, has 
already been answered by over 400 people. There is no lack of 
good we but. Mr. eee, techs that it 3 not ed 
_ -everyw a snuke good will effective— You try and get them 
ee 10 accept clothing. It’s the, most. difficult thing in the world’, 
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What they bring out is that it is no use to help with half a hand; 
that it may be easier to help. those at a distance by sending 
money or clothes but that it is probably more effective to help 
those close at hand—the local Labour Exchanges will give 
information of particularly hard cases. And both speakers 
have certainly shown that to make help effective needs all the 
intelligence as well as all the good will of the helper. 

. * * 


The new rule in the Road Traffic Bill about which there 
is perhaps most occasion for discussion is the imposition 
of a driving test before a driving licence is granted in 
future. It is intended to make the test serve also as a 
lesson in road manners, and so raise the level of driving. 
There have been, quite recently, fatal accidents due to the 
presence at the steering wheel of people liable to sudden fits, 
or dangerously shortsighted, and a test will help to exclude 
for the future people who obtain their licences under the 
simple declaration which is all that is called for today. Modern 
psychologists have devised tests which reveal weakness and 
tardiness of response to the emergencies which continually 
confront drivers. But we shall delude ourselves if we build too 
much upon such tests. The very people who will pass them 
with flying colours. will prove, at the inquest, to have been 
exulting too much in their skill and enjoying too recklessly the 
sense of power which driving a motor confers. The young 
bloods of the road, the people who like a spice of danger with 
their travel, the youths who want to display before admiring 
companions their prowess at the wheel and their ability to pass 
all other cars, will never be detected by preliminary tests cf 
their mechanical competence. Most fatal accidents are fatal 
because of the speed at which the cars were going. It is not, 
in many cases, speed caused by any real urgency. Few people 
have real need to hurry their way through life, and there is a 
dreadful triviality about the reasons which make people take 
unjustifiable risks in the pace at which they drive. Road 
vanity, the sense of exhilaration, pride of performance, these 
are luxuries which drivers must learn only to indulge them- 
selves in, begrudgingly, and when well away from towns and 
villages, on clear and unintersected parts of the road. 
* * x 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: Mr. John Buchan has 


again been appointed Lord High Commissioner to the General 


Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and the usual lists of 
nominations to his staff and of social engagements are taking 


up the usual amount of room in the Press. Nobody objects to 


that, for Scotland is persistently starved of ceremonial, and 


the bright pageantry of Assembly Week is a welcome break in 
the clouds that persistently hang over even Princes Street. 
-This year, however, the ministers and elders of the Kirk seem 
bound to encounter a set of facts that may well distract them 


from the glitter of the accustomed ceremonial. These are con- 
tained in a report just issued by the Scottish Churches’ 
Council, following a statistical inquiry instigated by the 
General Assembly of 1933. This was to determine how the 
Kirk stands with the people, and the results are distinctly 
startling to any complacency that may linger within the Presby- 
terian connection. They show that there are now 1,112,459 


-adults in Scotland without any religious or Church affiliations 


whatsoever—and that represents nearly 36 per cent. of the 
total population. Of the adult population 42 per cent.—a sur~ 


-prisingly low proportion—nominally adheres to the Kirk, 


while the Roman Catholic proportion has grown to rather 
more than 13 per cent. In short, the Presbyterians decline 
while the Roman Catholics increase, so that the increase cf 
irreligiosity is all at the expense of the traditional faith. The 
report is frank and courageous enough to recognise that the 
root causes of the changes are to be found in movements of 
population, and one of its major conclusions is that the Govern- 
ment must -be petitioned to promote those measures most 
likely to produce a saner balance as between country and 


‘town. There has been wholesale Scottish emigration accom- 
‘panied by Irish immigration; the population ‘is every year 
‘becoming less Scottish in blood, tradition, and religious 
‘attachment’, thanks to the increase of the urban influences. 
_All of which is only too true; but the Kirk itself cannot escape 
‘some criticism for its failure to hold the people, and the 


Assembly debate on the large subject ought to be lively and 


vas frank as the report itself. 


_ *Unemployment: The Liberal Women’s Unemployment Enquiry Group, 21 Abingdon Street, S.W. 1 
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“Excitement ti in Paris eee 


By PERCY PHILIP res ny 7, ha, eee = 


Broadcast from Paris on April : 26 


VER ten weeks have gone by since the little revo- 
lution of February 6, and they have been intense, 
eager weeks in France, during which nothing much 
has seemed to happen. But it is when Frenchmen 
cease gesticulating and talking a lot, when they are quiet 
and rather morose, that one should begin to look out. During 


_ these ten weeks a very great deal has happened. ‘The little: 
' revolution of February 6 in. the Place de la Concorde has. 
in that short time produced some:remarkable changes and — 
seen the beginning of perhaps greater ones. For there is a 
yeast and ferment of new ideas at work below this apparent 
calm, and as has so often’ happened i in Paris before, old truths ~ 
ibility of English justice, and the English police which always 
and change in the air and it. does not derive from the spring 
_ sun alone and the glory of Paris at this season when all the - 
chestnut avenues and the lilac trees are in bloom and life is . 


and new truths are challenging each other. There is excitement 


infinitely agreeable. 


and which you know. To M. ‘Doumergue, who came from his 


the President and the country there would have been serious 


fighting without anybody having any. clear idea" ‘What he was. 
fighting for and about. There were certainily s some “members of 
the Action Frangaise and some Duchesses” inthe Faubourg 
St. Germain who imagined” they were. going to welcome the. 
King back within a day or two. But the rest was all confusion, 


suspicion and resentment, There have been two Parliamentary 


or the other? 
That was where M. Doumergue was. extremely api, As 


— aradio. broadcaster he i is getting as Sal as Ae Roosevelt i in 
addressing his people with a warm southern ‘accent over the ~ 
head of his Parliament..As soon as he came-to Paris he pro*. » 
claimed a truce and it is in that ‘state of truce that we are | 
living. Meanwhile, the Cabinet, in which there-are:no less than” 
six former Prime’ Ministers, has been + very busy. It has reduced. 
its expenditure in what may be described as the-classic manner — 
by making cuts in the pay of civil servants and the pensions 
of the war veterans. There has been considerable protest and 


a little trouble, but much less than was expected. And so with 


what is called restored public confidence, Rentes—which are. 
the French equivalent of Consols—have soared up in that. 
optimistic way they must do if a government wants to ‘float 


anew loan, - 

On the credit side the Doumergue Cabinet has, therefore, 
made a very substantial showing. It has preserved public 
order, it has re-established the budget, it has asserted the 
authority of the government over the civil servants and the 
war veterans, who have been somewhat inclined to dictate to 


-the custodians of the public purse; it has temporarily—at 


least—taken away from Parliament strictly government prero- 
gatives which it had usurped and it has threatened to do 
something serious about the high cost of living. It has also 
replied to the British Government’s hypothetical questions on 
disarmament in a note to which I shall refer later. - me 
On the opposite side of the ledger one must write dowh 
that so far neither the government nor its services has done 
anything practical in the way of producing the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth about the Stavisky scandal which 
was being urgently demanded and lavishly promised mee 
February, and it has done nothing to clear up the sitvuy tine 
the death of the Magistrate ‘Albert Prince on the railway 
near Dijon | oe two months ago. The columns of : sea od 
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“fa° scandal lies in: the allegation — 
I shall pass quickly over events rine eS: been fede pala : 


‘room at the Sorbonne ‘vas filled: Saran shcoh er 


copy which have been point in Paris on eee two. Basin. a” 
would reach to the Milky Way. But it has not yet beenproved = 
to any average citizen’s satisfaction that the corruption in the 
Stavisky case was nearly.so deep and so. exceptional as to 
justify all that pother on February 6, and whoever murdered 
M. Prince—if he was murdered—has not yet been discovered. 
To you in England it must.all seem very confusing. And 


-» believe me, most -Frenchmen..agree. with you. They have ae 


become deeply i irritated by the failure of the Police, the Magis- 
trature and the Parliamentary Commissions to clear up these 


mysteries. During. these last weeks. I have noticed several 


excellent articles in the Press in praise of the calm incorrupt- 


lead to this conclusion, that two reforms are badly needed © 
here: first, that politics and, second, that friendship should not 
be allowed’ to interfere ‘with: justice. The whole Stavisky 

—true or not—that he had | 
political pull and useful friends. And whether that is true or 


- hot in his case it is the public conviction that a good number 
retirement to take up the Premiership, a very great deal of 
credit is due. There is no doubt whatever that his quick action - 
and his firm, smiling authority. prevented the outbreak of. 
last February from degenerating into the worst kind of revolu-. 
- tion—a revolution without a leader, without a programme and 
without a real cause. If he had not tesponded to the call of. 


of financial crooks in recent years have managed to keep out 
or get out of gaol | because they-had political friends to pull — 


strings | for them. i in this Republic of Comrades. Of course, it 
isn’t always a bad ‘thing to have friends at court. Just the 


other day a French colleague of mine had a little trouble with 
the police over the lighting of his car. But he rang up a friend 


+ at police, headquarters. and had the report and the prosecution 
‘suppressed. ‘You see’, he told ea “that? s what i is wrong with 


this Republic’. St ip 

Now it is not the fault of M. ‘Doumergue and his Ministers 
that the Stavisky and the Prince. scandals have not ‘been 
cleared up. But until they are cleared up or forgotten—and 


the French have long memories—there will always be a 
commissions sitting ever since trying to find out what it was — 
all about and they haven’t got very far—so what chance 
would any ordinary citizen have had of finding out what he ° 
was fighting for before he got his skull. ‘cracked ‘by one side 


lurking suspicion in the public mind not only that the police 
and justice are not quite what they should be in the Republic 


- but that the Stavisky business was: deliberately exploited to 
_break the combined radical and socialist majority which was 
~ elected two years ago and to get rid of what is called here 


Left Government. It is there that what. some would: call the 


. danger i in the present situation lies. 


There are many, people who believe that ae justice hay 
not been done i in some directions grave injustice has been done 
in others. And it is a marked characteristic of the French that 
they care less about the failure of justice than about the com- 
mission of an injustice. They will shrug their shoulders over 
the acquittal of a wife who shoots her husband or her lover. 


But they will become passionate and almost riotous over a false ‘ 
accusation. ‘Many of you will remember the fierce outburst of 
‘popular indignation that the. Dreyfus affair aroused when it ~ 
‘became cléar that there had been a miscarriage of justice, and 
just now the same instinct seems likely in some quarters to 
‘make popular heroes out.of the three Marseilles gangsters 
‘who were arrested and imprisoned at Dijon on a mistaken 


charge of having assassinated M. Prince. That is where we 
come to the ferment of new ideas to which I referred above. 

While the government—which is largely composed of old | 
men—has been seeking to put old truths like these -into 
practice, that you should keep your budget balanced and your 
powder dry; young Paris is seething with heresies which may 
be tomortow’s new truths. Every week sees some new little 
political pamphlet appear, and everybody seems to be joining 
some association or club‘ bent on reforming the Republic. 


‘Naturally enough these reformers, who are mostly young; are 
‘not satisfied with what the old: fellows are doing: They are 


full of new ideas for the formation of a state in which injustice 
will not be possible and where sweet reason will govern. 
What is interesting is that these clubs are not class ‘clubs. 
Many of them form’ cross sections of society. They are not 


labour and capitalist—black-coat and overall, intellectual and _ 


manual, Nationalist and Socialist, Right and Left. All kinds 


‘of brains are admitted and one hears the most astonishing 


speeches at their meetings. On Tuesday evening I went to 
one which is called the C'ub of February the Sixth. The ; 


_ 
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the judicial, of the 


young men of political families, artists and artisans. What 
they were discussing was the practical problem—‘What is to 


be done when Doumergue goes?’ Apparently in the minds of _ 


the speakers, whe? went wrong with the little revolution on 
February 6 was that those who made it were unprepared for 
success and had no definite ideas as to what they wanted. The 
result was, in the minds of these young reformers, that M. 
Doumergue and his Cabinet of septuagenarians nipped in and 
kept the old system going with only this change, that. they 
have begun doing all kinds of things that the majority of the 
voters at the elections two years ago definitely did not want. 
What struck me most was the passionate sincerity of every 
speaker for reform of 
the Parliamentary, of 


economic.and of the 
financial systems of 
the country. That is 
quite a programme, 
but as everybody is 
agreed that there 
must besome reform, 
this passionate sin- 
cerity of youth for 
reform, even if its 
ideas may be a pretty 
extravagant mixture 
of Fascism, Com- 
munism, Brain- 
Trust controlled ecc- 
nomy, deflation, 
inflation, State con- 
trolandliberty,seerr s 
to me a signof health 
and growth which is 
very encouraging. 
Now I should like 
to turn for a moment 
to disarmament and 
the latest French 
Note. Here again I 
think we can detect 
the conflict of old 
truth and new truth. 
What the French are 
more vitally concern- 
ed about than almost 
everybody else is 
avoiding war. They 
have been a battle- 
field often enough. 
But how is it going 
to be done? M. Louis 
Barthou and his col- 
leagues have seemed 
to make a choice and 
it is not for me to 
criticise. I should 
like, however, to note 
two things in connec- 
tion with their reply 
to our Government. 
Last Friday, I attend- 
ed a little demonstration near the Hétel de Ville—which 
was supposed to be a kind of curtain-raiser to what.is expected 
for May Day. The police were very busy. They arrested 
nearly a-thousand demonstrators who never managed to do 
more demonstrating than throwing an occasional potato, and 
a few cabbage stalks. My wife says that I have an inherited 
tendency to talk to every Tom,, Dick and Harry, so while the 
vegetables were being thrown about I had a chat with a work- 
man demonstrator who was delighted to talk to an Englishman 
because of certain happy memories of bully beef and cigar- 
ettes somewhere around the Somme. Having been a combatant 
in the front lines and not an occupant of a cushy job he was an 
advocate of what I think I may call the new truth about how to 
keep peace. Even if Germany did want more armaments, 
he argued, that was no reason for refusing to reach an under- 
standing with her. ‘Briand would have done better than 
Barthou’, he kept insisting.. But Briand is.dead and the Briand 


A Paris police-station by night 
Photograph: Brassat. From Paul Morand’s ‘Paris de 
Nuit’ (Edition ‘Arts et »Métiers Graphiques’, Paris) 
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method is temporarily under eclipse. My second opinion 
came from a young airman who has one trans-Atlantic flight 
to his ‘credit: “Things are much better since February 6’, he 
told me. “There is a much better spirit in the country’. So one 
miay take one’s choice. Personally I do not think that anyone 
should be over-perturbed by the action of M. Barthou and his 
colleagues. It may seem to be a contradiction of the European- 
ism towards which Briand tried to lead France. But.it is also 
a gesture of self-reliance, and a self-reliant person is always 
less likely to get into trouble than one who goes about nursing 
his fears and alarms. Perhaps that is the reason that many 
people here who are far from wanting to. cut adrift from Eng- 
land, or to abandon 
the idea of arms limi- 
tation, tend to 
approve the Note. Its 
refusal to sanction the 
re-armament of Ger- 
many was in a way 
a declaration of in- 
dependence, and 
they feel better be- 
cause they have said 
‘No’ to Hitler and a 
milder ‘No’ to Eng- 
land as well. For part 
of what might be 
called the French 
‘grouch’ has_ been 
due for many years 
past to a feeling that 
they were being pull- 
ed around by every- 
body else and were 
not free to deal with 
their own problems 
in their own way. 
The debt situation 
has been partly re- 
sponsible for this 
feeling of weakness 
and itis perhaps more 
urgent than it seems 
that that question of 
francs, pounds and 
dollars spent on am- 
munition which was 
shot offnearly twenty 
years ago should be 
removed from 
argument. 

The first act that 
has followed M. 
Barthou’s refusal to 
continue direct dis- 
armament negotia- 
tions and his demand 
that everybody 
should return to 
Geneva and _ take 
things up from the 
point where they 
were when Germany 
walked out has been his visit to Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Here we have a revival of the policy.of 1921, when another 
National Government made these two alliances. And here, if I 
may say so, we find another old truth, or at least an accepted 
tradition of French policy cropping up again—the old truth that 
the two ends are strongest against the middle. That was France’s 
belief and policy in the days of the Auld Alliance with Scotland 
against England. It was her policy, too, when her citizens 
were year by year invited to pour their savings into Russian 
loans—in the davs before the War. But, as a Scotsman born 
just beyond the Border, I have always been suspicious of the 
virtue of this old formula for keeping peace. Its application 
ended for Scotland at Flodden and for Russia at Tannenberg, 
and it seems to me sounder commonsense, if not logic, to be 
friends with your,immediate neighbour than with your neigh- 
bour next door but one. That has been our policy in the last 
century, and both France and ourselves have greatly profited. 
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_~ had, I think, two distinct purposes in view. The first ” 
* was to disarm their defeated enemy, Germany, down > 


the victors. The second purpose. was. to..use.this. one-sided. 
_ disarmament of the“ ‘once strongest sine ey Power i in the 


Pact more ‘heily upon the ous ‘from 1871, to ae 
other’ countries might then feel less hesitation about carrying © 
out Article 8 of the Versailles Treaty. Article 8 of the Versailles. 
Treaty was the eighth Article of the Covenant of the League of - 
Nations, and. its first, paragraph contained the following ~ 
declaration: ‘The Members of the League recognise that the - 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of — national — 


‘armaments to the lowest point consistent with ‘national safety 


‘obligations’. If the. one-sided disarmament of Germany did 


help to bring about.a reduction of armaments all round in “hundred thousand: men,’ and that was to inchide ‘not‘more than | 


accordance with the idea of this Article, it was—and is—clear | 
that this would help. enormously, in its turn, in making it 
possible to organise a, secure and peers system of inter- . 
national peace. ; 


Two Objects of Versailles Disarmament 
So the Disarmament chapter of the Versailles. Treaty tee 
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HE statesmen of the victorious Powers who drafter we can. ook back and see ee a success or alae of the shat 
the Disarmament chapter of the Versailles, Treaty purposes hung ‘together. If the disarmament of. eet = eo. 


to. a” nevel at which she would be militarily“helpless in face of | follow. ‘$ eee Sor at te ae om peda ies, 


forces, either on the left bank of the Rhine or within fifty crag 4 3 
and the. enforcement by common action of. international “metres of the right-bank.~. > - SSeS a 


pee Ve: 


‘failed to bring disarmament all round within a cértain number 
of years, then the re-armament of eee was bound to. 


idee to Paeied ioeetee, On the ier wand: thee casting a 
organisation of the German armed forces was: to. be changed, 
and a different organisation to be. introduced: instead. A oe Be ake 

» Germany was forbidden altogether to possess any s1 submarines, — ¥ ; 
‘tanks, gas, naval and military aircraft, heavy mobile] landartillery, 
and up-to-date ‘capital ships. “She was to. have no General 
Staff. She was to have no fortifications, and to keep no armed — 


- The total strength of her ene was to Be not more than’ one | 
four thousand officers; for.her Navy she was to-be ‘allowed — 1] 
fifteen thousand men including not more: than’ fifteen hundred — 

_ and armaments for the Army were set out in precise tables 
which allowed for no more than seven infantry divisions, three _ 4 
- “cavalry divisions and two army corps headquarters staffs—the 


two distinct objects: to give the victorious countries a military Navy was to consist of no more than six existing battleships of 


‘advantage over the defeated countries, and to give all countries 


alike the boon of assured peace. It i is obvious that this second _ twelve torpedo-boats. These were to be replaceable, ship for 


‘object was by-nature much more important than the first 
object, just as much for the victorious countries as for the rest. 
For if the victors could really be assured of peace, then, the 


_ more sure they felt that this peace would last, the less value - 


their military superiority over Germany would: have for them. 
‘On the other hand, there was the narrower and more imme- 
diate purpose of putting Germany at the biggest possible 
disadvantage, militarily, to the Allies; and this aim was far 
stronger in the minds of the Allied statesmen than the wider — 


Disarmament Shaper ‘of the Peace Tee It is Suite 
_ devoted to the practical disarmament of Germany—on land, 
“at sea and in the air, except for the preamble, which declares 


that ‘Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, © 


naval and air clauses: which | bese in order to. render 


Associated Powers’, "they thei wrote, eal to make it Sear 
that their requirements in regard to German armaments aré not 
‘made solely with the object of rendering” it impossible for 
_ Germany to resume her policy of military aggression. They 
are also the first steps towards that general reduction and 
‘limitation of armaments which they seek to bring about’. 

~ Now, the two purposes were distinct, and they were unequal 


erin strength, but it was not impossible to combine them. On 
“the contrary, experience shows that they were really inter- _ 


_ dependent. ‘We can see that that is true today, when the: one- 
“sided disarmament of Germany which was provided for in 
this chapter of the Treaty, and which was effectively carried 
out within eight years of the coming into force of the Treaty, 
is now being undone again in the fifteenth year. That one- 
sided disarmament of Germany is being undone now because 


‘we have failed to use the opportunity of accomplishing the ** 
other purpose of the Treaty: the purpose, that is, of bringing © “when the’ Treaty was being: made, 


avout a reduction of armaments all round. Today, rather more © 
‘an fourteen years after the coming into force of the ioe 


“not more than eight hundred tons, torpedo-boats of not more — 


- material was only to be carried out in factories indicated to, 


- militarily helpless over against France, after she had been 
tee to her knees by France in the war of 1806-7; but © 


‘Treaty, without breaking the letter of it, by keeping the Prussian . 
Army down tothe prescribed figures but passing the whole — 
' manhood of the country thtough the Army on short-term 
vice, instead of keeping the old-fashioned Army of long-service 
professional soldiers which they had had before.-The result = 
’ was’ that’ Prussia ‘succeeded, in spite of Napok making ge 


an old-fashioned type, six light cruisers, twelve destroyers and 


- officers and warrant officers. The maximum establishments 
armament of the divisions being decidedly weak. The German — 
q 
ship, by armoured ships of not more than ten thousand tons, 
light cruisers of not more than six ‘thousand tons, destroyers wt 


‘than two hundred tons. The manufacture in Germany of war 
and approved by, the Governments of the Allied Powers, who 
might restrict the number of such factories. ‘The Germans 
were also forbidden either to nee war material or to manu- J 
facture it for export. — A 


Historical Precedent for the Treaty Batis 


Then there were the Treaty terms about the organisation of 
the German Army and Navy, and these were just as important. e 
Allied experts drafted this chapter of the Treaty, and they 
“obviously had a‘ well-known historical precedent in mind. A- 
hundred years before, Napoleon had tried to make Prussia 


Prussia had ‘diddled’ Napoleon, for he merely laid down maxi- 
mum figures for Prussian effectives and war material without 
_ putting any restrictions upon Prussian militas “organisation. — * 
_ That gave the Prussians a loophole for getting round the _ 
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herself into a first-class ated Power again—so 
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of wider military strength « on land. 
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Conference of 1919 it was still taken for 


These were the’ facts which Mr. 


“writing into it, that universal c 
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Diagram illustrating the German view of the discrepancy between the militarily trained men in Germany and in the neighbouring countries 
since the Versailles Treaty. Each figure represents 10,000 men 


Navy should from then on be recruited entirely from volun- 
teers; that recruits should have to stay in the service, after join- 
ing, for at least twelve years on end in the case of non-com- 
missioned. officers and privates in the Army and petty officers 
and men in the Navy, and for at least twenty-five years on end 
in the case of officers in the Army and officers and warrant 
officers in the Navy. Officers in both services must serve up to 
_the age of forty-five at least. Not more than five per cent. of the 
actually serving officers and men—‘effectives’ as they are 
called in either service—must be discharged in any given year; 
and officers and men who had done their term of service must 
take no further part in exercises or manceuvres and must 
receive no further training. 

The French military authorities objected, but Mr. Lloyd 
George insisted, so all this was included in the Peace Treaty. 
The French agreed with him in believing that Germany would 
be greatly weakened by being forced to go back to the 
eighteenth-century professional-service-system, but they 
realised that the British Prime Minister had two objects in 
view. If they abolished conscription in Germany, it meant not 

_ only weakening Germany one-sidedly, but also cutting at the 
root of militarism in all Continental countries; tecause it 
seemed likely that if conscription were abolished in Germany 
and in other ex-enemy countries, it would eventually. be 
abolished in all Continental countries. That. was what the 
French:General Staff were afraid of, for they were not so keen 
on immediately. weakening Germany’s military power, if that 
ioe have eventually meant the same weakening effect on.the 
military. power of France. 


_A Psychological Miscalculation 


_ As a matter of fact, these French and English calculations 
have both been upset by a technical change which neither the 
French General Staff nor Mr. Lloyd George seem to have 
thought of, as well as by a psychological miscalculation which 
both of them made. The psychological miscalculation was 
this: The peoples of the victorious Continental countries, 
where the system of universal compulsory military service was 
still kept on, were expected to become so envious of the peoples 
_ of the defeated countries, who had been compulsorily relieved 
_of this burden by the terms of the Treaties, that sooner or later 


Gelhardt 


the French and Polish and Belgian and Czechoslovak peoples 
would insist on their own Governments likewise substituting 
small professional Armies for big conscript Armies. But it 
hasn’t happened; for though the period of compulsory service 
has been reduced since the War in some of the victorious 
Continental countries, the system has not been abolished in 
any of them. At the same time, curiously enough, there has 
been a change since the War in the value of a big conscript 
Army with large reserves as against a small professional Army 
with small reserves—and this time in favour of the small pro- 
fessional Army. The change in value is the result of the rapid 
and continuing progress of mechanisation. Owing to mechani- 
sation, a small professional Army has perhaps now ceased to be 
more old-fashioned and inefficient than a conscript Army, and 
has perhaps become more effective and up-to-date again. The 
possible result is that Germany has perhaps been uninten- 
tionally strengthened by having a professional Army thrust 
upon her against her will, while the French military authorities 
have perhaps weakened France by successfully persuading the 
French people to go on submitting to conscription, instead of 
putting all their effort into building up a small professional 
Army of the new-model mechanised sort. At the present 
moment, when the new technical facts have become clear, the 
French are actually offering to agree to the doubling of the 
men serving at any given moment in the German Army—from 
one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand—if only the 
Germans will agree, in exchange, to give up the long-service 
professional system which the Treaty forced on them, and to go 
back voluntarily to the short-service conscript system again. 
_ Something the same has happened over the limitations 
imposed on the German Navy. The limitation of armoured 
ships to a maximum tonnage of ten thousand tons was believed 
to make it impossible for Germany to build battleships of any 


value. But the Germans have succeeded, without breaking the 


Treaty, in producing a class of ten-thousand-ton battleships, 
the so-called ‘pocket battleships’, which are quite a formidable 
factor to be reckoned with. 

When. the Disarmament chapter of the Peace Treaty 
was.being drawn up, some of the Allied experts were scep- 
tical about the possibility of making sure that all these aboli-- 
tions and limitations and reductions should be carried out. 


Germans all united against the terms of the Treaty, and 
jould probably try to slip out of executing the terms as far as — 
*y could. It was in any case extremely difficult to supervise 


_ conditions. They said that the War had shown that all sorts of 
industrial processes, and all kinds of education and social 
_ organisation, could be adapted at short notice to military pur- 
_ poses. How could you really distinguish any longer between 

military and civil activities, so as to prevent the one and of 
- course allow the other? Was it really possible to disarm any 


_ whole fabric of its normal economic and social life? 
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Birth of the ‘Brown Army’ 


AR Military, naval and aeronautical Inter-Allied Commissions 
of control were set up by the Treaty to see it was carried out, 
and, as a matter of fact, as far as material was concerned they 
succeeded surprisingly well. On July 22, 1927, the Conference 
of Ambassadors, representing the principal Allied Powers, 
formally notified the Council of the League that the Dis- 
--—s armament chapter of the Versailles Treaty had now been 
carried out to their satisfaction. This ‘clean bill of health’ was 
pay obviously easier to make out on the material side than on the 
human side. On the human side, the Treaty had attempted to 
prevent an indirect increase in Germany’s military strength by 
limiting the numbers of forces like the gendarmerie, police, 
customs officers, forest-guards and coast-guards and forbid- 
ding them to be trained as soldiers. It limited the number of 
military cadet schools and cadets; and it forbade schools, 
__-umiversities, societies of ex-Service men, shooting or touring 
clubs, and in fact associations of any sort, to occupy themselves 
with military matters. It was, of course, far more difficult to. 
make sure that these terms were properly carried out. The 
question of supernumerary forces has quite recently come up 
again in an acute form because of the rise of the German 
National Socialist ‘Brown Army’. On this question France and 
Germany are at present at loggerheads. Herr Hitler has de- 
clared that the so-called ‘Brown Army’ is not a military force 
capable of being used, even for defence, in a war between 
Germany anda foreign country; and, to prove his good faith, 
_ she has offered to let the ‘Brown Army’ be inspected by an 
international body of examiners. On the other hand, the 
_ French Government says that it regards the ‘Brown Army’ as 


4a : oi _ being definitely an effective military force which must be reck- 
_--__ oned into the total of Germany’s military strength. 

are _ In the light of the situation as it is today, the most amazing 
pe, 


feature of the Disarmament chapter of the Peace Treaty is 
that there is no clause stopping Germany from having com- 
___ mercial and private aeroplanes. In fact, short of stopping that. 


altogether, the Treaty does not restrict German civil aviation 
iit __ in any way, or put it under Allied control. Military and naval 
be air forces are forbidden to Germany absolutely, but the only 


ats article relating to German civil aviation is one which forbade 
Oe _ the manufacture and importation of aircraft and their parts for 
tx. six months after the Treaty came into force. So from July 10, 

RS 1920, onwards, the Treaty gave Germany a completely free 
hand to develop her civil aviation; and you know quite well 


and to make herself the leading civil air Power in Europe. Now, 
today, it seems to be a recognised fact that civil air power may 
be turned into military air power. That means that the Ver- 
Nes sailles Treaty has let Germany get into the position of being 

__ able possibly to turn herself into the leading military air Power 


\, 22 ae in Europe. Did the Allied statesmen permit this deliberately, — 


out of a sense of generosity or fair play? Hardly. For evidently 
ans what the Allied Governments were really aiming at was to 

_ make Germany helpless against their own countries; and, in 
Stier chapters of the Treaty, they showed no hesitation in in- 
terfering drastically with ordinary German civil life where they 
_ judged that necessary for attaining these aims. So we must 
come to the conclusion that, in 1919, when they were drafting 
the Disarmament chapter of the Treaty, the Allied statesmen 
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the execution of the terms under modern social and economic All the same, the crux of the disarmament problem to 


‘nection that civil aviation was going to have with 


great modern nation like Germany, short of destroying the 


by motor-’buses and heavy commercial vehicles. -% 


_ pedestrians in London crossing road without due care; reaniect 


_that—acting entirely within her rights—she has used this free 
hand to take advantage of her central position on the Continent 
cyclists taking great risks at junctions by being on se side © 


did not realise that civil aviation had anysiig’ to do way: 
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You see, I want to make it dei to you that the otrohinest” 
‘vl and the picateet Pacmsity in the world cannot poly ake ie 


Op: : 
“have their « eyes ves ire upon the: past; and abe 
just those things that are going to turn the scales i 


that in 1919 the Allied statesmen could not foresee th 


aviation. It is not even the general difficulty of making 
possible for ordinary peace-time economic and social activities. _ 
to be turned to military uses in wartime. Those are difficult 
technical problems of disarmament, but they would proba 
not be troubling us today, fourteen years after the coming i 
force of the Versailles Treaty, if the Allied Governments had a 
been as much in earnest about disarmament all round as the 

were about disarming Germany. The Allies provided in the 
Treaty for the one-sided disarmament of Germany; and they — 
got these provisions carried out to their own satisfaction within — 


_ seven or eight years. Then was their opportunity for going on aa =e 
to secure a substantial reduction in the armaments of all coun- 


tries. Till now they have failed to make any substantial head- 
way in carrying out this second purpose. And their failurehas 
had disastrous effects in Germany. It has made the Germans 
believe that the victors were insincere in saying they wanted to 
secure disarmament all round, and all they were aiming at was _ 
securing the one-sided disarmament of Germany. And believ-. 
ing that has made them all passionately determined to put. 
Germany again on an equal level in armaments with the other 
European great Powers—at whatever may be the lowest level Pp. 
to which the others are willing to come down. Now that claim ai 
of Germany’s has been granted in principle, but there isan 
obvious danger today that practically it may lead to a fresh 
armaments race—and the probable consequences of that, in 
the air, are an awful disaster for all of us. That is the crux of 
the disarmament problem today. , 2 
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The Week-end on the “Road — 
Earl Howe, who spoke on “The Week-end on the Road’ on 
April 23, made the following observations in his reviewofa = 
ae) journey he had made from eo hse to Worcester and 
bac a 

Majority of motor vehicles davent with care, but a small 
minority ‘made conditions difficult for everyone, the chief 
fault being driving along the crown or slightly on the off-side iy 
of the road centre. 3 + 

Considerable proportion of drivers in towns started a ‘right ; 
turn by pulling over to left and then cutting across the line of 
traffic; and a ‘left’ turn by manceuvring well into the middle 
of the road and shooting off suddenly. - 

Guiding centre lines followed by private cars but ignored 


ae’ 


Four cases of pedestrians not using well-kept footpath; _ 


wishing to stop a tram walking into roadway regardless of — he 
oncoming traffic and standing in front of a tram moving at an aes 
fair speed. a 

Three cases of cyclists riding oe or more re abreast; and 


of road or turning at undue speed. i 
The most important point for drivers of motor vchiaes ties 7 
remember, said Earl Howe, was that they : cannot pay too much — 
attention to the position of their cars on the road; and for all — 
road users there was fhe need for a little more of the span oft) 3 
give and take, : ; ea 
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7 Waste 


O anyone who, like myself, has been a good deal both 
_ in France and Germany, and observed the different 
habits of the French and German peoples, there is 
something astonishing in the thought that the Ger- 
man Hausfrau should have been granted the vote that means 
political power, while it was still denied to the Frenchwoman. 
True, the Hausfrav’s vote is not much good to her nowa- 
| days—but the vote of the German man is not much, good 

to him either; and, whatever the conditions at present, the 
fact remains that the German woman has been, admitted’ to 
; citizenship, while the Frenchwoman has always been barred 
out. This is curious, for more than one reason. To begin with, 


Shararte ad vas 


- __ else has never had the same force in France as it has had in 
| England and Germany, and public affairs have never been 
ruled out of the Frenchwoman’s interests; in the old days of 
the monarchy, Frenchwomen of rank were the hostesses of 
political salons, and their influence on matters political was 
taken for granted. 
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Partners in Business, but Not in Politics 


Then, more important still, it must be remembered that 
the French marriage is not a purely home relation; it has 
usually implied a business partnership as well. In France, as 
elsewhere, the machine and mass-production are breaking up 
the old domestic habits and usages; but for centuries French 
industries were mostly carried on, on a small scale, as family 
farms, shops and workshops. In these family industries, the 
wife was usually an active partner, working as carefully and 
hard as her husband. Also, in accordance with French custom, 
she did not come to her husband empty-handed—she brought 
her dot, her dowry, along with her to add to the family capital 
and inerease the family business. I have heard this custom of 
the Frenchwoman’s dot objected to,.on the ground that it 
made for too much caution in marriage; but, whatever the 
objections to the dowry tradition, it has made the married 
Frenchwoman a partner as well.as a wife. For the dowry 
tradition runs through the whole French social system. Thus 
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P in every rank of life the married woman has this sense of . 


business partnership, and I imagine it is rare indeed for a 
- French wife not to know what her husband’s earnings are—a 
condition of ignorance which is by no means unheard of in 
England. One would have thought that this business relation 
between man and wife would have inclined the man to look 
on his wife as a citizen; but, so far, it hasn’t—the polling 
booth is closed to the Frenchwoman. 
Of late, I think, there has been an improvement in the 
_ position of the unmarried woman in France. It is an improve- 
ment heavily paid for, being one of the results of the War. 
Inevitably the massacre of men meant an increase in the 
number of unmarried women; the same thing, of course, 
happened elsewhere, but there is this to be noted with regard 
to France—a large spinster class was practically a new 
phenomenon. In England we have long been accustomed to 
_ disparity between the sexes, an excess of women over men; 
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not marry was apt to be considered a failure in life. And then 
came the War—which meant, among other things, a change 


in the proper : 

women. Girls who, in 1914, were of marriageable age, or a 
___ few years below it, were no longer fairly certain of marriage. 
____ One of the results of this social change was a lessening of the 
old contempt for the unmarried woman. 

I have more than once met Englishmen who were under the 
__ impression that French marriages were always arranged by 
‘ > on strictly business lines, without much regard to the 
__ likes and dislikes of the parties. Any system, of course, is liable 
to abuse, and the ca French system of marriage can be no 
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_ the tradition that woman’s place is in the home and nowhere ~ 


tion to the rule; but French parents; as a rule, are very | 
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— Woman’s Place in France and Italy 


4 eer. -. ..  By CICELY HAMILTON 


devoted and, so far as my experience goes, much too fond of 
their children to force them into uncongenial marriage. I 
should say that the method employed by French parents is to 
shepherd young people towards suitable partners—not drive 
them. The business element is recognised in the making of 
French marriages, by young people as well as by their elders; 
but I myself am not sure that it is undesirable. As I said just 
now, it secures for the wife a position that she does not enjoy 
in other countries; further, it strengthens the bonds of matri- 
mony by the addition of a tie of business partnership. Not a 
bad thing that; the enthusiasm of lovers may wear itself out, 
but a partnership interest is permanent. 


Conventions and Cults in Modern Italy 


To turn to Italy. If you enquire about the position of Italian 
women, the chances are you will be told that there is more 
than one Italy, and that the manners and customs of the 
progressive North are not those of the conservative South. In 
the North, higher education for women is quite usual, and the 
days have gone by when it was not the thing for a respectable 
woman to go about unaccompanied. Nowadays the women of 
Northern Italy occasion no remark when they go alone to 
theatres and cinema palaces. 

But the restrictions that have slackened in the Northern half 
of the country are still fairly tight in the Southern. In Sicily, 
for instance, it is not the right thing for a married woman to 
go to the theatre, unless she is escorted by her husband—not 
even in the company of a respectable woman friend! 
Such being the code of the South Italian woman, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that considerably less is done for her educa- 
tion than is done for her North Italian sister. Even well-to-do 
parents in Sicily and Calabria are not in the habit of spending 
good money on the education of their daughters. But, by way 
of contrast with this indifference to education in the South, it 
is interesting to note that there has never been a sex barrier in 
Italian universities. The right of women to take degrees has 
been admitted for centuries in Italy; even in the Middle Ages 
there were women professors and doctors of medicine, some 
of whom attained to distinction. 

The Italian woman is not encouraged to take active interest 
in politics. It is true that, after the War, she was given a muni- 
cipal vote; but she had hardly begun to make use of it before 
she lost it. Some seven or eight years ago, Fascism revolu- 
tionised local government by abolishing all mayors and muni- 
cipal councils; and when there were no mayors and councillors 
to vote for, naturally there were no more votes. It is true, also, 
that there are Fascist organisations for women and girls, just 
as there are for men and boys; but beyond preaching patriotism 
these organisations have little to do with politics. I remember 
reading an interview given by one of the leaders of the 
Women’s Fascist Movement, in which she expressly stated 
that the activities of the members were not in the least political; 
their real interests were in other directions—relief of distress, 
and child welfare. Fascism, of course, is always insisting on the 
motherhood of women, and preaching the need to cultivate 
domestic virtues; even quite small girls are taught to think of 
themselves as the future mothers of Italy. I once went to a 
review of Fascist boys and girls; they were of all sorts and 
sizes, from strapping young fellows, already half soldiers, to 
small maidens still in the nursery. A member of the Govern- 
ment:passed the various sections in review, and even the tiny 
girls went through a species of drill. Their drill, however, con- 
sisted in the nursing of dolls; not holding them anyhow, as if 
they were playthings, but carefully, like mothers dandling 
babies. All these ‘little mothers’ were dressed in Fascist 
uniform, which, for girls, is a black skirt, white stockings and 
white jumper; and very charming they looked as they stood in 
a row with their ‘babies’ in their arms. I may be wrong, but 
personally I dislike too much doll-and-baby cult for little 
girls. The maternal instinct will develop in its own good time; 
it doesn’t seem to me healthy to force it in quite young chil- 
dren. Still, whatever my objections, when I looked at the 
rows of ‘little mothers’, all dressed alike and all smiling at their 
dolls, I had to admit the pictorial effect was excellent. 
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like Ulysses in 
Hecuba, who ‘cared 


not how meanly he ~. 
lived, so he might ~ 


finde.a noble tomb 
after death’. Sir 


Thomas Browne was- 


concerned with. the 
ethics of tombstones; 


we will consider 


their esthetics.’ For 


tombstones are — 
touchstones-of a 


people’s taste—the 
best available evi- 
dence of the inherent 
sensibility ofa nation 
or an age. Art—‘fine’ 


art—is the product - 


of rare and abnormal 


individuals, at best - ; 
patronised bya caste 


ora state, and 
dressed up as a 
facade to impress 
posterity. The 
people at large have 
little to do with it; 


they see it in public buildings and monuments, and Aawallae 
it is preserved for them in museums and galleries, which they 
seldom visit. But to most people sooner or later in life there 
comes the lot of choosing a tombstone. It is the one ineluctable 
esthetic act. And it is an act to which I believe most people 
give most solemn and deliberate thotight; it is an occasion on 


Roman Stone from Colchester— — 


first century 


By courtesy of the Colchestey 
and Essex Museuns 


The Asthetics of ay 5 ones” 

» YRAMIDS, Arches, “ Obelisks’ > "gwrote the author of 
Bthe Urn Burial, ‘were but the irregularities of vain-~ 
glory, and wilde enormities of ancient magnanimity’. 
But though all this is nothing in the Metaphysicks of. 
true belief, and ‘’tis all one to lye in St. Innocents churchyard, — 
as in the Sands of Egypt: Ready to be anything, in the: 
ecstasie of being ever, and as content with six foot as the: 


Mole of Adrianus’, yet nevertheless people of all time,. and: 
“none perhaps more anxiously than. Christians; have behaved 


“aHieh ae express most definite efereneee ; t 
‘prejudices. It is true that their choice may be severely re- 
_ stricted by the taste and stock-in-trade of the pedeediee and : 
the stonemason; but these middlemen between death and cor-_ 

ruption are representative of their race and age, and reflect the” f 
popular taste. So if you would judge the taste of a people, go. 

to their graveyards; go to the churchyard at. Painswick in 
Gloucestershire or to Highgate Cemetery; § go to Pére ‘Lachaise: 
in Paris or the cemetery ; at Milan 0 or Genoa. It will ‘be a sober- 
; ; ‘ing experience, ‘and. 
perhaps it would be> 
fairer to confine: 
“yourself :to* Pains-* 
‘wick and its foreign) — 
- equivalents; ‘for. the) 
~ countryside is not SO; 
~ magnanimous as ve 


isons are of infinite 
interest and signi- 
feanee but I would 
_ chiefly use tomb- — 
“stones as a key to the — 
history of taste. 


They are infallible. 
_ Pyramids, 


“arches 
-and obelisks belong — 


“to the sphere of fine < 


‘art, though they too 
reflect clearly enictigh’ 


"Tombs of Tralian marble conflict ieee in this English churchyard with those made ot: the sensibility of an: 


‘the’ aes stone 


ee 


Hereford Cathedial—thirteentls 


Photograph: F. H. Crossley 


century thd 


_ Photograph: F, H. Crossley. 4 


aes Loversall, Yorks—fourteenth century’) | 
_ Photograph: By H. Cro: ssley 
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age; one “might 


a : write a whole: book — 
Beds the spiritual values inherent in the Pyramid of 
Cheops and the Sainte Chapelle. But now we dismiss them as) 
facade: Let us compare instead the types familiar to us in our 
churches and graveyards. One of the earliest illustrated here is — 
-a thirteenth-century slab from Hereford: Cathedral; ‘though it _ 
was probably a recumbent stone; fs nearest parallel is ‘the 


a 


‘National ‘cone ; 


an, 


.* 
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Greyfriars, Edinburgh—1645 
Photograph: Robert M:-Adam 


London—1860 


Alvie, Inverness-shire—1850 


simple typeof Greek stele, or the Roman tombstone which 
derived from it. -The earlier:type of Celtic.and Anglo-Saxon 
tombstone,’ not- illustrated here,-is“very similar.-Thence on- 
wards the- tombstone teflects faithfully the period style of 
architecture—the efflorescence and decadence of .the Gothic 
style during the fourteenth.and fifteenth centuries, the Renais- 
sance. Style: of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
baroque and rococo of.the eighteenth. The tombstone from 
Greyfriars in Edinburgh (altogether a suitable spot for a medi- 
tation_on tombstones) is perhaps a.little out of the common for 
fair Comparison—it commemorates a surgeon and a commis- 
sioner to the Scottish’Parliament—but how perfectly. it 
expresses the macabre metaphysics of the seventeenth century 
(Donne’s own effigy in St. Paul’s is another example—still too 
and -for-our-purpose). The weight and richness of the 
oque-spinit is perfectly evident in the stone from Painswick: 
The fine stone from Epsom, a little later, shows a dignified 
conception of lettering in keeping with the clarity of the age; 
and ifa tombstone is to commemoraté an individual, the func- 
tion of lettering is all important. It must convey its message 
legibly, and must be cut deep enough for endurance. Such a 
consideration should also a a the choice of the stene from 
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Painswick—early eighteenth century 
Photograph: Sydney Pitcher, F.R.P.S. 
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Epsom—1725 
From ‘English Mural Monwnents 
and Tombstones’ (Batsford) 


Standard War ‘Graves stone 
By-courtesy of the Imperial 
War Graves Comimission 


Design by Eric Gill 


By courtesy of the Artist 


which the tombstone is cut—a,consideration that in the past 
has often been at the mercy of local geology and the difficulties 
and expense of transport. But that restriction was also a bless- 
ing in disguise, confining the mourner and: the-mason to stone 
in. conformity with the-church itself and the local buildings. 
Nothing is more deplorable than the invasion of our country 
churchyards by whited sepulchres of Italian marble, harshly 
conflicting with the harmony of local stones. I believe: the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England.is making some 
attempt: to fight this leprosy, but drastic action is necessary. 
For.once I would abate-my free-trade-prejudices and impose a 
prohibitive duty on marble tombstones. 

:. But éven-before the marble-invasion the industrial age had 
imposed worse enormities On us, for the tradition of good: taste 
was lost, in tombstones as in everything. The example. from 
Inverness-shire -shows-the-last -flicker of eighteenth-century 
decency. -Then-the- revivals’ broke loose—Celtic’ crosses ‘in 
granite, Gothic pinnacles, broken columns, weeping angels—a 


‘débris of styles and a debauich of ornament. Now we recoil— 


our graveyards are eyesores too irritant to be neglected. But 
what is to be done? Mr. Gill has led the way. A return to local 
stones, to simplicity and sobriety of ornament, to clarity of 


_ Iettering, see antiraak But these are negative injunctions, and. 
true virtue is positive. I hesitate to suggest modernity in 
tombstones, but the thing is possible if our courage is- eke : 


Oscar Wilde rests under a stone cut by Epstein that for its 
day was utterly modern, but I would not go so far as to die to 
demonstrate the beauty of a cubist tomb. To speak of simpler 


monuments, such as are within the means of the poorest — 
people, tombstones have been made in ages of cement, 
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‘Robert Owen and th ihe. Grand National? a 


By HL. 


- Y subject here is Trade Unionism a century, ago. 
Knowing the pace at which life moves nowadays, 
you will not need reminding that things were very 
different then. The most far-sighted prophets were 


beginning to discern, though only dimly, the ‘shape of 


things to-come. They saw that railways and steamships, 
power-driven machinery massed with crowds of men, 
women and children in factories, and the great shapeless 
epidemic-ridden towns that were springing up like mush- 
rooms round these new factories were going to produce a 
new kind of civilisation in this country. Those who were less 
far-sighted could not get things into perspective: to them, to 
the ordinary common men in the stfeet who take things as they 


_ come, these new machines, new factories, new towns, presented 


a scene of confusion. The sudden change from being in work 
to being out of work, the sudden onset of cholera, the sudden 
quarrel between masters and men that issued in a lock-out or 
a strike, the sudden appearance of the military in the town in 
which they lived, the sudden swooping-down of the police 
upon a meeting of workpeople anxiously discussing politics, 
the sudden discovery that a man whom they knew personally 
was a paid police-spy who had given information about them 
to the authorities—these and many other happenings made it 
appear as though things were out of hand. And that impression 
was often associated with the belief that their discomforts were~ 
unnecessary. That belief they shared with a lot of people. 
Radical politicians told them that confusion would give place 


- to order, discomfort to comfort, if their plans were followed: 


the young Disraeli talked_about a new united England that 
could be built out of the two disunited nations of rich and poor, 


if his creed was adopted. Robert Owen invited all and sundry 


to join with him in establishing communities of harmony and 
co-operation, where all would be perfect : obscurer Socialists, 
whose names are now well-nigh forgotten—Gray, Thompson, 


_ Hodgskin, Bray and others—but whose ideas were eagerly dis- 


cussed, assured them that a better ordered world was theirs for 
the making. 

- And all these voices got through, with greater or less clear- 
ness, to the workpeople of the towns. It is surprising, in view 
of the difficulty working folk had in getting-a chance of educa- 
tion, but it is true all the same, that there was vigorous dis- 
cussion of the possible ways out of confusion and discomfort. 
There were people, of course, who said that England was going 
to the dogs, and that the only proper action was to get back to 
the good old days when people did as they were told. There 
were others who said change, if it must be made, must be made 
very slowly—it must not disturb established institutions or 
habits or privileges. But, as someone once said, ‘the sure and 
certain hope of Paradise to come does not lessen the pain of a 
tight shoe’, and so working people did not think much of the 


_ wisdom of those who wanted an old paradise restored—they | 


had no reason to believe in it, anyhow—or of those who wanted 


7% change to be so slow that it would not come in'their day. They 
- believed that things were wrong, that they need not be wrong, 


and that they could take steps to put them right. That was 
why they formed trade unions. 


_ Trade Unions Face the New Indastrialismn 


The trade unions were at that time primarily concerned 
about wages and conditions of work. To them the new 
industrialism was a series of problems. ‘The introduction of 
machinery threatened their livelihood in the short run, 


Aid however much it might widen the avenues of employment 


in the long: Wage-earners who live on a weekly or a fortnightly 


; eighteenth century are to be seen in graveyards in the Potteries. s. : 


policy. Had more effort been made to understand and less to 


_ we now call occupational diseases was a sore subject, so was 


: 
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the most enduring of materials, and one not strange ne. aw 


history of our own tombstones, for several examples from. the 


Finally, it is fitting to recall that a million dead lie under a 
stone of simple SOnEERAPOTALY. design, nobler than oan erected 
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basis are necessarily worried haa short-run conditions. They. 
tried to shield themselves from the catastrophe of unemploy- . 
ment by every method they could devise, but it distressed 
them to find that every man’s hand seemed to be against his. 
neighbour. They believed that society was a unity, all being — 
members one of another, but the industrial system had to — 


Re: 


them the appearance of permanent civil strife—employer: : 


against worker, worker against worker, man against woman, __ 
woman against child. It was that which made them listento _— 
Owen’s Socialism and distrustful of the middle-class crusade 
against the Corn- Laws, even of the Chartist- movement quite 
often. They objected, too, to the new discipline of the factory 
system. It was harsh and often unscrupulous. Take this ac-. 
count, for example, of some of their grievances: eS 


A grievous wrong which some of the masters practise upon a 
the workpeople is, compelling them to pay the rent of houses’ 
whether they live in them or not. . Such of the masters’ 
houses in the country districts as are let from 38. to 4s: 6d. per 
week could be had from other landlords for 2s. and 3s. 

It often happens that when the weaver goes to work j in the 
morning, he finds the clock 15 minutes forwarder than when ~ 
he left in the evening. The hands on the factory clock do. 
not always move from internal wheels, but very frequently 
with a little external aid. The reader will best understand) 
why this is done when we ‘inform him that 30 or 40 people may — 
be frequently seen locked out in the morning, while the: 
person with the fine- book has been through the eal taking down a 
the names of those absent. ; 

We have repeatedly seen married females, in ‘the last stage: 
of pregnancy, slaving from morning till night beside these 
never-tiring machines, and when oppressed nature became so’ 
exhausted that they were obliged to sit down to take a moment’s- 
ease, and ‘being seen by the manager were fined 6d. for the 
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The Workers’ Only Means Bf Protest 


Trade unionists were in open revolt, too, against the pa : 
hours of labour and the intermittent character ofemployment. 
To them the industrial system lacked system at its most 
vital points; they wanted the regularity of a planned sys- __ 


-tem long. before the idea of planning had taken root. — 


Insecurity. was the bane of their lives: they could see only a 
few days ahead at the most, and not always that. That the 
policy of trade unions tended often to trials of strength, that’ o@7 
the industrial history of ‘a century ago is punctuated by ; 
frequent strikes, successful sometimes but often not, was in 
the nature of things. The trade union was the only agency of 
protest, the only self-help mechanism available to them, — 
The fierce hostility which trade unionism aroused, the govern- 
mental and legal persecution as well as the attacks of em- 
ployers ‘upon it, intensified the militancy of its spirit and — 


suppress trade unionism, the industrial development of the 
difficult ’thirties and the hungry "forties would have been 
smoother and better. As it was, good employers and bs ~~ 
to suffer, as well as good workers and bad. 

It is a narrow view to regard trade unionism only against its 
immediate industrial background. Its environment is the 
whole social and economic system. The whole field of what 
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the frequency of accidents in coal mines. The quest for safety — 
in the mines was eagerly pursued by the miners: their recom- 
mendations about colliery inspection were made half a century 
before the State applied them. In 1844 the miners were en-— 
gaged in a bitter struggle with the mine-owners, and one te 
mee which they were: fighting was the yearly: contract ; 
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ployment. This: was virtually a ‘system of serfdom, for whilé 
they could not seek another master, the master was-not bound: 
to employ them. But I have said enough, I hope, to show that 
trade unionism had a reasonable basis and field of work. It had 
to learn by experience how to cultivate that field productively. 

_ The history of trade unionism a century ago includes two 
phases. One was the formation of individual unions—unions 
in particular trades: the other was the formation of unions of 
more than one trade—composite unions that aimed at a uni- 
versal combination of all workers, or ‘One Big Union’ phase. 


The ‘Friendly Boiler Makers’ Society’ 


To illustrate the first phase, we may take the ‘Boiler Makers 
and Iron and Steel Ship Builders’ Society’, which began its 
useful life in August, 1834, and so celebrates its centenary 
this year. Manchester and Bolton both lay claim to the honour 
of being the foundation unit of this society, known in its first 
years as the ‘Friendly Boiler Makers’ Society’. We can picture 


_tarly meetings of the Friendly Boiler: Makers by looking at 


the Lecture Book, the guide which the society issued to its 
members. It gives details of the opening ceremony—the 
prayer, short and devout, to be said by the President, and the 
form of initiation of the candidate for membership. Remem- 
bering the savage sentence recently passed on the Tolpuddle 
labourers, the founders of the society did not administer an 
oath, but candidates entered into an obligation or promise to 
*Keep inviolable all the secrets or transactions’ of the society 
and ‘to be true and steadfast in all things lawful and not other- 
wise’. Having taken the vow, the worthy President addressed 
a solemn lecture to them on the sacredness of vows, and they 
were instructed in the Friendly Boiler Makers’ grip and sign, 
the constitution of the society, the duties of its officers and 
members, not forgetting the marshal’s duty of calling for the 
‘Lodge allowance of beer and distributing it with impartiality. 
The first objects of the society were mutual relief in cases of 
sickness and old age, and the provision of funeral benefit; 
but by 1839 the rule book had grown larger in bulk. Provision 
was made not only for sick pay but for travelling allowances— 
on production of credentials, a pint of beer, supper and a bed, 
‘with the addition of a penny a mile for members of two years’ 
standing. There were also to be superannuation allowances 
of 3s. 6d. a week to members of 20 years’ standing aged 60 or 
over, and out-of-work allowances. Meetings had to be con- 
ducted according to the following rule: 

That in order to preserve decency and good order during 
club hours, any member who will not take his seat when ordered 
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’ Brushmaker’s Biank dated 1845: a small book given to the man out of work to enable 
' him to get his tramping money’ at each stage. Filled in by the various stewards, it 
; _. became a record of the man’s journey from town to town 

; From ‘The Old Trade Unions’, by William Kiddier (Allen and Unwin) 
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by the President to do so, or introducing political discourse, 


seditious sentiment, indecent songs, or shall curse or swear or 


use any obscene language, bet wagers, promote gaming, or 


refuse to be silent when called u by the President, shall be 
fined 3d. for the first offence, 6d. for the second, and for the 
third offence expelled the meeting. . : 


___ In 1842 a rule was added which penalised members who lost 
_ their job through drunkenness or other improper conduct. 
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Early in its career, the society had to’ make arrangements for 


the payment of dispute pay, and’ to express its opposition to- 
piece work, a fight which ultimately had to be abandoned.. 


Early in its career, too, it adopted certain rules about demar- 
cation of duties as between riveters and platers. 
When the Menai Bridge was completed, George Stephenson 


wry 


An early trade union card 
By courtesy. of the London School of Economics 


drove home the last rivet and was made an honorary member 
of the society—a symbolical act, expressing the great en- 
gineer’s appreciation of the work of an honourable and useful 
body. Much of the history of trade unionism has been written, 
and necessarily, in terms of industrial friction, but it is impor- 
tant to keep the balance true, and the records of the Boiler 
Makers show a legitimate and socially valuable set of aims and 
a constructive body of activities. 


John Doherty and the Protection of Labour 


In 1830 one of the most brilliant and effective of the early 
statesmen of trade unionism, John Doherty, took the lead in 
the establishment of a ‘National Association for the Protection 
of Labour’. Its aim, he said, was ‘to raise the working classes 
from that state of moral degradation in which they were at 
present sunk’. He had experienced the difficulty, in organising 
the cotton spinners the previous year, of achieving success in a 
struggle where the workers of an individual 
trade were opposed by the combined masters 
of that trade. He tried in the National Associa 
tion for the Protection of Labour to combine 
existing unions in a federation and by united 
oe > action to prevent wage reductions. He soon 
won support from textile workers, coal 
miners and mechanics. He sent missionaries 
to the Potteries, ‘sincere men and moderate of 
speech’ as the local Press described them, and 
the result was the establishment of the 
National Union of Operative Potters. This 
body was able to exert pressure upon the 
small manufacturers who paid low wages, 
and as a cautious and moderate body, it won 
sympathy even from some manufacturers, 
who recommended their men to join it. For 
a time a joint committee of the Potters’ 
Union and the chamber of Pottery Manufac- 
turers was in being, and it engaged itself to 
draw up a list of agreed working and sell- 
ing prices. Appearances, however, belied 
realities, and some manufacturers tempor- 
arily doubled their selling prices, and their 
shrinking market then provided a demon- 
stration of the harm consequent upon trade 
union demands. Despite the support of the 
potters and other workers, Doherty’s national association was 
unable to maintain itself. 


The greatest of the efforts to build a national union of the 
various trades was the ‘Grand National Consolidated Trades 


Union’, which started its meteoric career early in 1834. The 
‘Grand National’. was Robert Owen’s project. It was built up 


with astonishing speed. Within a few weeks it had recruited 
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tricts as well as the towns. ‘Women were enrolled as well as 


£c men. The. ultimate aim was declared to be the establishment =t 
°‘A DIFFERENT ORDER OF THINGS, in which the 


useful and intelligent part of society only shall have the direc- 
tion of its affairs, and in which well-directed industry and 


Biiltiie shall meet their just distinction and reward, and vicious — 
_ idleness its merited contempt and destitution’. The design of : 
_ the Grand National was stated as ‘in the first instance, to raise 

the wages of the workman, or prevent any further reduction. 


therein, and to diminish the hours of labour’, Thus Rule 46, 
stressing the great and ‘ultimate object of establishing ‘the 


paramount rights of Industry and Humanity, by instituting — 
such measures as shall effectually prevent the ignorant, idle 


and useless part of society from having that undue control 
over the fruits of our toil, which, through the agency of a 
vicious money system, they at present possess’. Brave words, 
big and vague and stirring. Stirring to those in authority and 
to those under it. Everywhere, wage advances and reduction of 
hours were clamoured for. Strikes broke out. Men were dis- 
missed. At Derby, 1 »500 supporters of the Grand National 
were locked out because they would not abandon their Union: 

they surrendered after a four months’ struggle. The gas-stokers 
brought an unusual darkness upon Westminster—that was too 


close tobe comfortable to the Home Office. Then there was the - 
enrolling of village labourers—a threat, was it, ‘of the union of 


workers and peasants, of town and’ country? At bid pout 
Goverrimerit swooped. on the Grand National.” Vag 


A Tot. Grandiose ‘Scherrie - 


The Grand National was an impossible scheme i in 1834. Te 


would have crumbled, as Doherty’s association crumbled, 


even without attack from the Government. Tt was too grand- 


iose—reliance upon enthusiasm rather than patient organ- 
isation rendered its foundations insecure. Even ‘so, there was 
little justification for the report’on trade unions which Nassau 
Senior, the distinguished’ economist, ‘made to the Home 
Office, in which he recommended drastic regulations against 
workers’ combinations, | and even the confiscation of their 
funds if they could not be restrained by lesser penalties. 


The Builders’ Union had stayed outside Owen’s Grand - 


National, but it had ‘combined some. 40,000 ‘stonemasons, 
painters, plasterers, carpenters, plumbers and other crafts into 
a uxited body in 1833. This union broke up into sections in 


1834. The painters had to be content for the next 25 years with © 


local unfederated societies, but the stonemasons managed to 
maintain their national organisation and even to win general 
support in a bitter strike in London which lasted some seven 
months in 1841 and 1842. Yet working-class solidarity was not 
totally lost in the dark days that followed the. collapse of 
Owenite enthusiasm." When the Glasgow spinners were strik- 
ing in 1837 they received financial help from their Manchester 
comrades, and there -were many other similar cases. 
There was launched in 1844 a project for a National 
Association. of United Trades for the Protection of Labour. 
From this body som2 of the ‘strongest unions kept aloof, 
among them the spinners and stonemasons: it | recruited 
its membership chiefly from the weaker unions, the Sheffield 
Sickle and Reaphook Forgers, the. Maidstone Boot and*Shoe 


Makers, the Todmorden Bobbin ‘Turners, and others. The _ 


_ policy of this body in the matter of strikes was cautious: it pre- 
ferred the methods of conciliation. Beside this, it had other 
interesting aims. It was planned as a Mutual Assurance 


Society: it advocated the formation of self-supporting indus- — 
trial colonies—like Owen’s communities—in order to remove 
‘surplus labour from wage-depressing competition in the . 


labour market; it urged. governments to adopt schemes of 
useful public works, and suggested the sprain ae of . a 
national Minister of Labour. 

The London Trades developed a more political outlook. 
oy “hey advocated a National Organisation of Trades, whose 
_ programme was to include Land Nationalisation, Universal 
‘Suffrage, Scientific and Secular Education, Curfency Expan- 


_ sion, and a Single Graduated Property Tax. As time went on 


ase th 


the trade union outlook was Rone more ae: 


half a ‘million members, i its agents working i in the country ies - y 
tebe Seatane 


‘nomics. Had they been, te engineers ee thé cotton spinné 


adhesion. to" ‘theories. bege when the engineers i 


They aimed at the status. ef a profession and the com-— - 


_ wideried the horizon of humbler bodies, was allowed to decline . 
_ and languish. It was unfortunate, but. not surprising. As the © 
_ Engineers’ Journal put it, ‘When every trade ‘is organised ps 


four-page pamphlet put in your | hand. If ie had read 53 


‘misery which lies hidden there? Who passes from the work to 
cutlery, whose polish rivals. her 


_ was’ oe by-a man pale with consumption and grim with 


1928 as Religious Fanaticism) of Hannah Whitall Smith and the 


_ entitled’ 
‘M.C. D’Arcy’s ‘Nature of Belief appears in a five-shilling edition © 


_ of Somerset Maugham’ 's-Plays (5s: each) has just appeared from 
‘Heinemann’ s—containing ‘Cesar’s Wife’, “East of Suez’, and © 
“The Sacred Flame’; and *T lic ‘Unknown’, ‘For Services Ren- 


first two volumes. The ‘same publishers have also prod 
-edition of Jane Austen with illustrations in col 
Vox (§s.) has been: augmented by Emma 


‘Jefferies’ Wood Magic} and 
University Press, 2s.) by Nine St 


: Stories. 


the Portsmouth | odge the pr 

It is easy to exaggerate this tendency. Often it spre 

from lack of funds. 7 4 ae , 
Experience was a hard master. Somemnde one can ‘see j 

how the. pursuit of an aggressive policy handicapped 

workers. Taxation figures, for example, show that in the 

‘thirties the. aimee af bricks 1 in een was a bal 


would have avoided disaster in 1852 and 1853. Their policy _ 
was being determined rather by acceptance of facts than — 


a Be and strong fone ‘but to saat eer into Theil, rating,” 


forts of a monopoly in ‘their field of employment. Mean- re 
while the National Association of United Trades, which had E. 


then would be the proper time to. confederate them i in sucha 
bond as ‘would get for labour its fair value, and for- ‘the | a 
labourer his Proper consideration i in society’ os oe ee 


Sidelight on. the. Great Exhibition © 


~Much “‘spadework remained ‘to be done. If you Hey ase Fy a 
the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, you might have had a 


708 would have found these sentences: . 


‘Underneath the magic brilliance which dapetce the bewildered’ . . 
visitor to the. Great Exhibition, how few distinguish the grim — 


the ‘workman, and asks, ‘What of all this glory does he share?” _ 
. Does: the fair lady ‘who admires: that exquisite piece ‘of 
irror, remember that he who _ 
gave it its lustre spits blood?- % Would that lord in a white — 
waistcoat suppose that the article he is so much delighted with 


want? . ... Why (addressing as. I here do those who may 
demur to this picture) if you dare venture to exhibit your pro- 
ducers, as you do your products, ue world has Her seen so sad 
a sight as would be presented . . .! : . 
Rhetoric, you say? Not altopether That » was a voice from 
the industrial underworld where the trade ‘unionist lived. 


= 
The interest which the present activities of the tan. Moe ny 
ment have directed to similar movements in the past has been 4 
the occasion of a re-issue of Ray Strachey’s study (published in — 


sects which she investigated in the middle of the nineteenth = é 
century. It is now introduced by the Bishop of Durham and — 
Group “Movements of the Past (Faber, §s.). Father = 


from Sheed and Ward; and from the same publishers" come ; 
Some Broadcast Sermons by Father C. C. Martindale (2s. 6d. 
cloth; rs. papef). Two further volumes of the collected edition — 


dered’, and ‘Sheppey’. M. St. Clare te Ss Elizabe han Life 


the name of 0: Gbee and Roce Lape Sir Will : 
stein’s Men and Memories, 1872-1900, and 1900-1922, men the \ 


first cheap edition of 4; “W. Dunne’s An Experiment ¢ wit 


(5s.)5 now completely revised and - very much e enlarged. 


(5s. each); Longman’s Swan Library. ¢ 
e Meena 


Sir Walter ale Short Stories, and 
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- Hardship and Courage on the Clydeside 


‘What the “Pinch Really Feels Like’ 


By JOHN 


WONDER how much you’ve got to spend? You probably 
think it’s too little—people always compare what they 
have with those who have more than they have instead of 
with those who have less. Well, I and my wife and my 
family of five children have got a total income of 33s. 3d. a 
week. Ten bob goes in rent and another half-a-crown for coal 
and after we’ve paid for insurance and light we have about 
half-a-crown a day for food and clothes for the seven of us in 
the family. That’s about 4d. each. That’s a problem for my 
wife, and God knows how she solves it. The brunt of it falls 
on the wife: a man hands in his money and knows in his 
‘heart it is a hopeless proposition to keep a house for a week on 


- it: All he can do is to walk out and leave his wife to make the 


best of it. This - 
isn’t only my story 
—there .are hun- 
dreds of thousands 
living round me 
who could tell the 
same tale and some 
a good deal worse. 

On the Clyde we 
call ‘getting no- 
tice’, ‘getting one’s 
books’ — and we 
aren't. as a rule 


half-an-hour’s 
warning before —_ 
we’re fired. ‘Well, _- 
Jimmy, you are 
going away to- 
night. You see for 
yourself. how 
things. are; noth- 
ing doing; it’s a 
complete wash- 
out’. That’s how 
you’re told, at 
about five o’clock, 
that you’ve got to 
pack up and get 
out by five-thirty. 
Of course some- 
times you can see 
it coming, but not 
always. Tuesdays and Fridays are the nights on which men 
aré usually paid off. When the Tuesday is past you know 
you are fairly safe till next Friday—and if Friday passes you 
know you're all right till Tuesday, and so it goes on. But 
sooner or later the foreman will come up to you to tell you 
to get out. 

. It’s not so bad to start with. When you get knocked off you 
have a feeling of hopefulness. The chief feeling with me is that 
Tam quietly confident that I will get a job. After all, Glasgow 
is a big city with many engineering shops, and I feel certain 
that with constant trying I am bound to get a job. Before 
long I begin to be not so sure: after I have tried the local 

laces I know that locally there’s no earthly hope of getting a 

"job because all the firms are in the same position that the firm 
who paid me off is in. - 
Then I have to try further afield. I have to walk—miles 


- some days—so I can only try one place in a day; and after 


about two months of that I realise that so far as getting a job 
at my trade is concerned it’s completely hopeless. The third 
stage is bitterness. The more I look around me the more bitter 
“I become. I can’t help it, because I see with the evidence of 
my own eyes that the hardships of the depression are only 


'. being suffered by one class of people. We feel that it’s only 
© the unemploy 


who are really suffering. 
_ A good many people have had wage cuts—teachers and 


Hunger marchers in the streets of Glasgow 3 
5 George Outram & Co., Ltd. 
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policemen and so on. They feel, quite honestly, that they have 
been hit by the depression. For example, take a school teacher, 
a young lady. She suffered a wage cut—though half of it has 
now gone back. She felt very bitter about it. She felt that she 
had really been struck by the depression: she had 12s. a week 
struck off her wages. But that’s not suffering. What she got cut 
off doesn’t matter so much. It’s what she has left that counts. 
She had five pounds twelve shillings a week. Her share of the 
suffering is that she now gets five pounds a week. I’ve only 
chosen a teacher as an example. It applies to many others—all 
those people whose salaries and wages have been cut and w.lo 
like to go round saying ‘Ah, times are bad, bad. We’re feel’ng 
the pinch’, They don’t know what the pinch really feels like. 
It’s only the two 
million unem- 
. ployed who know. 
It’s the same way 
with those who 
grumble about the 
income tax being 
too high. The un- 
employed man 
Knows quite well 
that if the other 
fellow has to pay 
income tax at all, 
it’s asure sign that 
there isn’t any 
hardship there— 
not real hardship. 
We wish we had 
income tax to 
grumble about. 

The position is 
that merely by 
looking around [ 
can see for myself, 
without asking 
anyone, that there 
are tens of thou- 
sands of people 
who arenotsuffer- 
ing at all in any 
way. They’ve got 
plenty of every- 
thing: they have 
a good life. They can go on holidays and have plenty «f 
amusements: every comfort they can ask for. I and those like 
me have none. At the end of four months I am wondering 
where I can get a pair of boots. Can I take 10s. from what I 
get off the Bureau one week for a pair of boots? It’s hopeless. 
It would only land us in debt. As a rule we don’t get into 
debt, except for the rent. But I will take no credit. for that 
because most of the shops will not give credit to anybody. 
But we do get behind with the rent. It’s the biggest: bugbear 
of the whole lot. You. simply. can’t -pay it. 

The whole thing is so illogical as to make a man even more 
bitter. For instance, I was working in a famous shipbuilding 
yard. Now it so happens that the yard are the owners of the 
building in which I reside. When the company got slack they 
paid me off, which was equal to saying, ‘Well, Rankin, we 
can’t give you any more wages. You are finished’. But a month 
later the same people came along and said, ‘Well, Rankin, 
we want £2 for rent, and we must get it’. Now, how can they 
get it when they themselves have paid me off? They know 


‘quite well I haven’t got it, but their position is that trade de- 


pression or no trade depression, they are not going to suffer, 
they must have their full rent though they know that I have 
not a full income, only about a third of what I had,Can’t 
something be done to relieve the worker of at least part of his 
rent during genuine unemployment? 
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Then there’s the eternal clothes dilemma. The first few 
months are not so bad. You have boots and clothes, but 
gradually they wear out. I trudge the streets and my boots 
wear out, and my family’s clothes wear out: maybe the blan- 
kets wear out. Things need renewing. I-must have boots and 
my family must have clothes, and this sometimes becomes so 
urgent that we just have to pay for a pair of boots rather than 
pay the rent. So you must miss the rent, and that’s how you 
begin to get into debt, and so it goes on. Another month 
passes, and there’s something else which you must get, and 
again you get behind. And then perhaps a job may come along 
which one holds for a few weeks or a month or two. With so 
much leeway to make it’s difficult to get squaré before being 
thrown out again. 

We manage very simply, just by getting the cheapest of 
everything. I find that the cost of food is not so bad. The rent 
is what drives us desperate. We manage with food of a kind 
and get along, because you don’t need so very-much and you 
have no luxuries at all. But all the time the brunt of it falls on 
the wife. She has to keep the house going: she has to make the 
few shillings last the week. Then there’s illness—five children 
mean illness sometimes. When illness comes along, the usual 
procedure is that when a child becomes ill the unemployed 
man can secure the services of the parish doctor or the doctor 
employed by the Corporation for the purpose of attending 
those who can’t afford to pay. To get this doctor he makes 
application at the Town Hall: he fills in a form in which he has 
to give details of all his family history. He is then allowed to 
make application to the doctor, who calls, and this much let 
me say truthfully, that he carries out his duties in a very 
proper manner, but the rigmarole to get him to begin with is 
such that most men would do anything rather than apply. 

Of all curses put on the unemployed worker the Means Test 
tops the list. There are hundreds of homes broken up here in 
Glasgow: families split because of the Means Test. Now that’s 
true. For instance, a son may be working in the family, and so 
the father who is unemployed gets nothing because his son is 
in work. In many cases the son who is working deliberately 
leaves the house in order that his father can get benefit. 
Another bad point about the Means Test is this, that it hits 
the very man who is least able to bear it. It hits the man only 
after he has already had a fairly prolonged period of unem- 
ployment. If he was getting the blow when he had been only 
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two months idle it wouldn’t be so bad, but the pressure is only ~ 
applied after he is six months idle. Ea 
The Means Test has another bad effect. It does away with a 


2M 


‘man’s initiative. Supposing that a man of his own initiative 


cared to try something away from his own trade where he 
might eventually make a living, I think that he should not be 
debarred from trying. As it is at the moment, so soon as he 
tries to earn anything beyond his Labour Exchange money 
then he is immediately cut off. It just simply means this, that 
he dare not use his initiative while he is unemployed. The risk 
is too great. 

The rate of wages for an engineer is £2 15s. 10d., but most 
firms adopt what is called ‘The Premium Bonus system’, under 
which a man may earn a few shillings more for producing work 
quickly. It would be safe to say that the average working 
engineer’s wage is round about £3:a week including his bonus. 
It isn’t much for a highly technical job which has taken five 
years to learn. In fact a street scavenger earns more—and he 
often gets a pension too. 

I suppose some of you, when you heard a Clydesider -was 
talking, would be thinking of the new Cunarder. Well; 534 
to most Clyde men has been more or less a standing joke. It’s a 
common expression, ‘Oh, never mind, the Clyde’ll be all 
right-when they start the Cunarder’. But experienced men . 
recognise that, say, ten seven-thousand-ton tramp steamers - 
would have been a far better thing for the Clyde. 

Some of you think that an unemployed man gets apathetic. 
He doesn’t. The chief mental effect on most I am sure“is 
bitterness. It’s just a general bitterness. You feel you must do 
something. You feel you could break something. If you go 
up any day to the main streets of Glasgow after you have been 
a long while idle the streets are thronged with people at the big 
shops buying justas they always did. There’s no difference. You ° 
see.for yourself there are thousands who are not affected at all. » 

I have a boy of fifteen-and-a-half. I wanted to keep him at 
school until he was sixteen, but it just so happened that at the 
very time when it was important that this boy should be given . - 
every chance, this was the very time that I was unemployed 
for a prolonged period and I had to take him away. Goodness 
knows what’s going to happen to him. 

You hear a good deal of people getting back to work. I hope 
it will last. What we want, what all of us unemployed want, is _ 
to get jobs and know that we are going to hold them. 


cA New Social Order: The Only Way Out 
By the Rev. GEORGE MacLEOD 


FEEL it is almost an impertinence to supplement Mr. 
Rankin’s talk. I’m only an obsetver. I’ve never suffered. 
But I can tell you that that story of his is typical of thousands 
of really fine folk, highly skilled men. I sometimes wonder 

if, even now, people in general grasp either the pathos or the 
urgency of the problem. 

at must it feel like if your eldest son has got brains and 
you know that in normal times he is capable of going on to 
University standard—and instead you have got to send him into 
some blind alley occupation, just for the sake of the extra 
shillings, knowing as you do so that the rest of his life 
is damned? Or what about the hundreds of men who slink 


out of the home about dinner-time, because they know quite _ 
well there’s not enough being cooked that day to feed the 


family? Or what about the dozens of men who can’t sleep and 
turn night into day by walking, walking, through the night to 
kid themselves into some kind of sleep? You will see them every 
night crossing the Clyde Ferries to come back round the 
Bridges. Saying at night-time, ‘would God it were morning’; 
and in the morning, ‘would God it were night’. 

And yet they remain independent. You try and get them to 
accept clothing. It’s the most difficult thing in the world. No, it 
isn’t pride: it’s a finer thing than pride. And they remain sane, 
too. We had a debate not long ago in our club—Whether 
Britain should re-arm. Of course that would mean prosperity 
at once to these fellows, full shipyards and plenty for all; and 
yet by eighty votes to eight they said ‘Don’t let’s re-arm’, 
There’s courage for you! 

What can you do about it? No, you can’t give them money; 
that’s too easy and they wouldn’t take it. Anyway it’s not the 
answer. The biggest thing you can do is not to rest content till 
we have found some kind of a social order that will not allow 
this sort of thing. ‘That’s a long road, I know; but it is the only 
road. Thank God for some sign of returning prosperity on 
Clydeside and elsewhere: but don’t get hoodwinked by the liars, 
conscious or otherwise, who try and make us believe we shall 


soon be round a corner where we can soon forget all about 
unemployment. The malaise is deeper than that. Put it this way, 
Suppose (though it isn’t likely to happen) the Clyde returned 
to prosperity unparalleled in its history, so that every slip was 
occupied and every yard was. full to capacity—do you know 
there would szi// be fifteen thousand men on Clydeside alone, 
trained for shipbuilding and yet out of work? Ten thousand house- 
holds in the plight you have just heard about? It’smechanisation 
that does that; and it’s equally true in almost every other trade. 
Actually the man who has been talking to you is in a job. He 
got it after these talks were arranged. He’s in a job this week— 
but how long will it last? A few months, if he’s lucky! No, we 
haye got to get down to thinking hard what the new social order 
is going to be like: and counting the cost—and if we are Chris= 
tians, accepting the cost. And there is another thing we can do, 
so long as we don’t accept it as a substitute, keep going to these’ 
occupational centres and clubs that try to be an oasis in the 
desert, till we can find the promised land. Utterly inadequate, - 
I know, but they are something: better than sitting in the park 
and getting bitter. : 
Help these centres with your money if you like. Get in touch 
with the nearest one to you. If you’re anartist, go and share your . 
art. If you’ve got music, get started with an orchestra. If you’re 
a naturalist, take a group of them, however small, for an afternoon 
to the woods. If you’ve no family, get beside some family in 
this plight and show them someone cares. But you must stick _ 
to it. It must be a friendship that counts. Mea sh, 
But whether we get down to the larger cure, or the smaller 
sedative: do realise the problem is neither doctrinaire nor 
academic. When a big ship started work again, five skilled men 
who had left a particular job in one corner of the ship were 
called back to finish it (it was a firm famous for not forgetting © 
their old hands). But do you know what loppe es When the ~ 


whistle blew and work started—only three of them turned up. 
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The other two had committed ‘suicide. Fhe two-years’idleness 
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One of the maps from Ortelius’ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (1584) which provided Marlowe with his géographical information for ‘Tambur- 
lane’, including the fact, mentioned in the play, that Zanzibar is on the West of Africa 
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Christopher Marlowe 


By Dr. G. B. 


HRISTOPHER MARLOWE is the first of the great 
Elizabethan dramatists, and one of the most interest- 
ing; what we know of him is mostly bad, and what we 
do not know is probably worse. To his orthodox con- 
temporaries he was so bad that when he met a sudden and 
dramatic end, it was regarded as a singular mark of God’s good 
judgment; that he should have been commemorated with 
statuary and tablets both at Canterbury and Cambridge, they 
Sees have found an incredible and monstrous triumph of the 
vil. 

- Marlowe was born at Canterbury. in February, 1564, where 
his father was a respectable and prosperous shoemaker. He was 
educated at the King’s School, Canterbury, and thence pro- 
ceeded in 1581 to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where 


| _ he was a pensioner, and not like Spenser, a poor scholar. He 


was elected to a scholarship, took his B.A. degree in 1584, and 
his M.A. in'1587—the year before the Armada. Then he dis- 


es ee from Cambridge for awhile, and there were rumours 


‘that, like so many young men of his standing, he had gone 
overseas to Rheims and turned Catholic. Actually he had been 
otherwise employed on some mission for the Government, 


sufficiently important for the Privy Council to write a special 


letter to the University to the effect that these rumours were to 
be allayed, for he had done the Queen good service and 


__ deserved to be rewarded for his faithful dealing. Probably he 
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revolutionised English drama. Marlowe had luck in his times, 
for he came on the scene when there was in Edward Alleyne a 
great and enterprising tragedian on the look-out for good parts, 
which would give ample scope for his robust methods of 
rhetoric and histrionics. “Tamburlane’ was apparentty the first 
of his plays. The story is more or less historical, the real. 
Tamburlane being Timur Khan, the Tartar, who died in 1405. 
Marlowe tells how Tamburlane, the ferocious Scythian 
shepherd, conquered the near East, fell in love with Zenocrate, 
and finally was beaten only by death. Nothing like it had ever 
been seen, or rather heard before. English audiences and actors 
had hitherto been content with simple doggerel and crude 
dramatisation. In the famous ‘Lamentable Tragedy of the 
Life of Cambyses, King of Persia’ for instance, when the 
tyrant falls in love, he utters his passions to the lady in this 
fashion: 
For since I entered in this place and on you fixed mine eyes, 
Most burning fits about my heart in ample wise did rise. 
The nets of them such force doth yield, my corpse they scorch, 
alas! 
And burns the same with wasting heat, as Titan doth the grass. 
- And, sith this heat is kindled so and fresh in heart of me, 
There is no way. but of the same the quencher you must be. 
This is the kind of stuff that Marlowe contemptuously flung 
away as ‘the jigging vein of rhyming mother wits’. When his 
Tamburlane falls in love, he thunders: 
- If all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their master’s thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspir’d their hearts, 
Their minds and muses on admired themes; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 


Wherein, as in a mirror we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit— 

If these had made one poem’ s period, 

And all combin’d in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 


ee - And that, very briefly, is what Marlowe did for English poetry. 


scene until it is time for the conqueror to die, but there is very 


hand, in “The Jew of Malta’, there is little poetry but abundant 
action. Barabas the Jew is one of the earliest specimens in Eng- 
lish of those sinister international financial crooks who used to 


figure as the villains in the thrillers of the late William Le © 


Queux. Marlowe seems to have had considerable admiration 
for the man who got on by sheer remorseless drive, for Barabas 


has no weaknesses; he acknowledges no moral laws, and so is 
not hampered by those trifling doubts which would make more ~ 
scrupulous folk hesitate for a moment over a score or so of © 
murders. Except for his hate for all Christians, he is moved — 


simply by sublime egoism. Such affections as he has are 
divided between his daughter, Abigail, and his ducats, and when 
his daughter is converted to Christianity and enters a convent, 


he neatly poisons the whole sisterhood. Nevertheless, though © 
rather a stagey villain, Barabas has life, and Marlowe gives him ~ 


some fine speeches of hatred. 


Marlowe’s best-known play is ‘Dr. Faustus’. Here, again, he 
_ dramatised the theme of power. Faustus, the scholar, reaches 
his power through forbidden knowledge; by the art of necro- 
mancy he summons up Lucifer and sells his soul in return for 
twenty-four years of earthly power. It is all very simple and 
_ crude compared with Goethe’s ‘Faust’, for when Marlowe had 
“ brought Faustus to sign the pact, he was rather baffled at filling 
a in the space between the pact and the fatal ending when 
Lucifer claims his bargain; the intermediate passages are 
mostly a series of silly pieces of clowning; but the final scene 
where Faustus watches the clock race round the last hour is a 
magnificent dramatisation of horror. No other Elizabethan 
dramatist did better than this picture of a soul in the agonies of 
mortal terror. 

‘ -Marlowe’s English Chronicle play, ‘Edward the Second’, 
suffers rather because the history is hustled too quickly; for the 
_ play opens with the recall of Gaveston at Edward’s accession 
Pe and ends with his ghastly murder in Berkeley Castle, so in a 
matter of less than 2,700 lines Marlowe squeezes the events of 
twenty years. Kings, favourites, armies rush over to France 


Nevertheless, there are moments of tense drama, such .as 


aed Edward’s renunciation of the throne, or his slowly drawn out 
i death; and, as in all his plays, not a little of Marlowe himself. 
i shy By lucky chance, the events of the last few days of 
oa _ Marlowe’s life can be followed in some detail. In April, 1593, 


the Privy Council were greatly alarmed by mysterious signs 
of some dangerous revolutionary movement. Secret meetings 


as a Communist some few years ago. Moreover, mysterious 
notices and lewd rhymes kept appearing, most frequently on 
the walls of the Dutch Church. A special commission was 
appointed to sift the matter out. Accordingly they made a 


Thomas Kyd, who wrote the most successful of all Elizabethan 
ya plays, “The Spanish Tragedy’. Kyd was apparently quite 
oa _ innocent, but when his papers were searched some manuscript 
i pages of a treatise denying the divinity of Christ were dis- 
covered. This was a far more serious matter, and Kyd was 
asked to explain. He answered—his memory having been 
assisted with a few turns of the rack—that the pages were not 
his, but Marlowe’s, who had most unhappily left them behind 
when they had been writing plays together two years before. 
“The next move-was to examine Marlowe, and two days later 

he appeared before the Privy Council, who remanded him, 
_ telling him to report daily whilst further i inquiries were made. 


Soon some very choice reports of Marlowe’s heretical opinions: 


were handed in. Marlowe was accused of all kinds of blas- 
phemies, some of them very nasty; amongst the milder charges 


that Harriot—a remarkable scientist in his own ‘time—could 


aw! 
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character, to"become an atheist. 


_ All the same, “Tamburlane’ is not a great play. Scene follows © 


little plot or conflict or real dramatic interest. On the other 


. few moments ‘of agony he was dead. That, at least, was the: : 


_ of this barking dog. It so fell out, that in London streets, as — 


and Ireland and back again in five or six minutes of stage time. - 


of Puritans were discovered, and to the Government in Eliza- 
bethan times a Puritan was-regarded as a revolutionary much. 


round-up of likely offenders, and included in the bag was 


was that he had declared that Moses was but a juggler, and. 


do more than he; that the first beginning of ieee was only 


to keep men in eae that all who loved not pa at 
that he proposed to practise coining; that he had read an ; 

atheist lecture before Sir Walter Raleigh; that. the had per- 
suaded a certain Richard. iCholmety,23 a “most brash 


The report was considered so important that ¢ a ‘copy was 


_ made and shown to the Queen herself: No action, however, ‘ 


was necessary. On May 30, Marlowe with three companions, = 


‘called Frizer, Skeres, and Poley, dined at an inn in Deptford. = 


After dinner they walked about the garden, and then went = 
back to the dining chamber. Frizet and the other two sat at 
the table with their backs towards Marlowe, wholaydownon = 
a bed. They began to quarrel about the " reckoning. Thes 74 
Marlowe suddenly rose, drew Frizer’s dagger, which was ate a 
the back of his girdle, and struck him on the head with it. 
Frizer sprang up and caught Marlowe’s wrist, but in the — 
struggle the dagger was jabbed into Marlowe’s eye, and after a’ 


account given by the survivors at the inquest; it may be true. if €; 


Four years afterwards there appeared a sensational book / 
called The Theatre of God’s fudgments, written by one Thomas!” “4 
Beard. It was a vast collection of examples of the fearful : +: 4 
punishments meted out to sinners, one of those books which — 
catch two publics; the punishments thrilled and edified the 3 
godly, whilst the wicked took as great a delight in the luscious!- 
and detailed descriptions of the sins. Most of the examples — 
were ancient history, but Marlowe’s end was so sensational’ _ 
that Beard included him in the chapter given to atheists, withia ‘ 
the comment: ‘See what a hook the Lord-put into the nostrils _ 


he purposed to stab one whom he ought a grudge unto with bib 
dagger, the other party perceiving so avoided the stroke, that ~t 
withal catching hold of his wrist, he stabbed his own dagger, me; 
into his own head, in such a.sort that notwithstanding all. F 
the means of surgery that could be wrought, he shortly after _ 
died. thereof. The manner of his death being so terrible (for! 


he even cursed and blasphemed with his last gasp, and oe vig 
with his breath an oath flew out of his mouth) that it was not 
only a manifest sign of God’s judgment, but also an horribless i 


and fearful terror to all that beheld him. But herein did the, 
justice of God most notably appear, in that he compelled hiss : 
own hand which had written those blasphemies to be the — 
instrument to punish him, and that in his brain, which had’ ~ 
devised the same’—to Beard, a very satisfactory conclusion. ay. 


But it is as well to remember that there was another side — 
to Marlowe’s character. To the orthodox, nothing is too vile _ 
for those who kick against established dogma and morality; ; 
and unfortunately none of his friends have left their account” = 
of this remarkable man. In our own days another rebel against — i 
orthodox morality—D. H. Lawrence—was similarly maligned — 
by those who disapproved of his opinions; had Lawrence’s © 
posthumous reputation rested solely on the words of those’ — 
who disapproved of him, a very distorted picture would have —— 
been left to posterity. The year after Beard’s effort, Edward: 
Blount, the printer, published Marlowe’s poem, ‘Hero and = 
Leander’, which was unfinished at his death, and dedicated: 


.to Sir Thomas Walsingham, from whose house Marlowe was: 


summoned before the Privy Council. He began with these: 
words: ‘We think not ourselves discharged of the duty we. _ 
owe to our Friend when we have brought the breathless body 
to the earth; for albeit the eye there taketh his ever farewell of 
that beloved object, yet the impression of the man that hath; 
been dear unto us, living an after life in our memory, there) | 
putteth us in mind of further obsequies due unto the deceased;; ~ 
and namely of the performance of whatsoever we may judge: : 
shall make to his living credit and to the affecting of hixt f 
determination prevented by the stroke of death’. G 


‘ But, whatever Marlowe’s life and death, he is an exaniplett . 
of that fearless individuality in action, and more rarely in) a 


thought, which’so riotably joe eae” this Elizabethan age.’ 29 as 
A . 


Booksellers in Perth experienced suits demand for the! ae i 
prescribed German textbook of Herr Max Fecha okt s German’ 
talks that the County Librarian, Mr. James W. Caithness, \. 
was stimulated to form a language listening p at the) 
Library. Mr. JohnB. Hugelahorertie Gaga ter at Perth 
Academy, has consented to act as Group ‘ikely that and the he Saeeameis if 
attendance: of 20-members has” made it “thelr two-groups, 
will be formed next winter, ch ee 


at. on ~ v 
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By DAVID W. BONE 


‘WONDER if I can convey to you what our feeling was 
when we came in from sea after a long voyage in a sailing 
ship and saw the land and ‘The Waterfront’ again? And 
then, as contrast, I could tell you how the land looks to us 

now after a swift crossing. ; 

For months, under sail, our only outlook had been the sea— 
a calm sea, a stormy sea, the sea under fog, in darkness, in 
moon and sunlight. Always the sea, not a hint of land. The 
routine of shipwork had become monotonous. Food, poor in 
quality in any case, had become doubly distasteful. Fresh 
water had run out and the 
red dirty sediment of_ the 
tank lees had certain effects. 
Tempers had run out, too: 
shipmates had told and re- 
told their yarns, and dis- 
cussions now verged peri- 
lously on a fight. We were 
sea-weary. We wanted to see 
this place that we had been 
heading for in all these ithe 
months. It seemed as far 2 minutia 
away as ever. We did not = ain 44 
even know where we were, 
for it was sea fashion then to 
keep the position of the ship 
an officer secret. 


Then came a day when 
we were enlightened by the 
order to heave the anchor 
cables up on deck after their 
long rest in the chain locker. 
We went about that back- 
breaking job with some zest 
and rattled the heavy chain 
cable, rusted and crusted 
with the mud and coral scrap 
of many anchorages, up on 
deck to be ranged all clear for 
running. A day or two later, 
the teak-wood gangway 
would be routed out from 
some dark corner below and 
we would then know that the 
land lay just under the rim of 
the horizon when we were 
set to scrubbing the ‘front 
steps’ with sand and canvas. 

Perhaps I have been a long time in telling you about our 
grumpy state of mind and our relief on sign that we were 
nearing the land, but that is like the savouring of a tit bit, for 
I would like you to share our feelings. And when at length 
we took a pilot and came into port, the very commonplaces 
of the waterfront excited us with a new and engaging surprise. 
Surprise that people still sold wares from hand-barrows, 
mended boots in shopwindows, posted letters in pillar boxes, 
rode in street cars, blacked shoes, while we had been out of the 
world for so long. Then, our attitude towards the longshore 
people. I would not say that we were guileless after our long 
voyage, but certainly we were unconscious of class distinctions 
or had forgotten them. Later on, when we had sampled the 
vaunted flesh pots of the land and found them perhaps none 
too good, we might fling a curse at an importunate shoeblack 
or look side-ways at a boarding-house runner who invited us to 
“come up t th’ haouse’: but the early days in port were for 
friendly contacts, the contacts of lone travellers. The Dago 
shoeblack was a new chum whose story of hard times on the 
front demanded attention: even the boarding-house crimps and 
other unsavoury people who boarded us almost before the ship 
was made fast at the wharf were personable fellows, interest- 
ing, in their chosen talk of the doings of the port and the 
fortunes of ships. 

It is true that this open-eyed and open-hearted view of the 


In Port 
Woodcut by Freda Bone from the Author’s ‘Capstan Bars’ (Porpoise Press) 


waterfront did not long survive, but the strangeness of 
commonplace things when one has been out of the world for a 
spell! Swift days now. We have little more than time to scrub 
off the litter of one port on the ‘front steps’ before the ship 
visitors of the next are invited aboard. But there are still fine 
sights on the waterfront as one comes in from sea. 

You will know that when a ship is under way a man is posted 
to keep a lookout and report what he sees, outboard the ship, 
from his perch aloft. The first period of lookout in the morn- 
ing watch is always the most interesting turn in his duty, and 
this is particularly the case 
when, as so often happens, 
the approaches to a port are 
made at dawn. For the first 
hour, from four to five, 
darkness and the morning 
twilight prevail, and the 
lookoutman is busily em- 
ployed in reporting the lights 
that spring up as the land is 
closed. In this, if he is the 
right lookout, there is a 
pleasing sense of anticipa- 
tion. Striking the bell to call 
the officer’s attention to a 
new flare on the sea line, he 
may speculate on what kind 
of a vessel it is that shows 
the light and, as daylight 
comes slowly in, he may 
watch the dark mass of the’ 
stranger’s hull grow out of 
the gloom and reveal her 
size and class and trade. Just 
as the dusk of evening is the 
fitting time for a vessel’s 
departure, so the break of 
day is the right moment for 
her happy arrival. 


To come in from the east= 
ward with the sun is a fine 
entry under any circum- 
stance, and it is nowhere 
more impressive than when 
Sandy. Hook and the glow 
above the port of New York 
appear ahead, and the open 
Atlantic, rosy under the 
dawn, lies astern. Throughout long Atlantic seafaring, I have 
always striven for this, to come in to New York with the sun. 
I shall not deny that there are many reasons other than my 
feeling for a noble seascape at its best to establish my prefer- 
ence, nor shall I mention days of dismal-and anxious entry, 
creeping from one derelict tin can to another under a blanket 
of dense fog at this very time o” day. Oh! I ought to tell you 
about the tin cans, about how to find the Ambrose Channel 
Lightship in foggy weather. The demand for canned foods in 
New York helps us. That great City’s refuse is taken out to sea 
in barges and is dumped on what is known as the ‘spoil 
ground’ a few miles to seaward of the Lightship that marks 
the entrance of the channel. Much of the refuse—boxes, 
barrels, and tin cans—floats out to sea on the ebb tide at Sandy 
Hook. I suppose it returns on the flood to litter the beaches at 
Coney Island and there abouts, maybe to be collected again to 
make another barge load for a true son of Tammany. I don’t 
know, but, anyway, in fog and on the ebb tide we keep a keen 
lookout for the sparkle of the tin cans, and surprisingly sea- 
worthy they are, and then-we know just where the Lightship 
lies. 

But where were we when I slid off? Oh, yes. We are at the 
sea gate now, coming in at sunrise of a fine morning, and there 
lies the pilot cutter waiting, ready to serve a pilot aboard. We 
stop to allow him to board us from his cockle shell. As I watch 
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him climbing slowly and with hard sailor grip the long rope- 
ladder that we have let down, it occurs to me that ships are 
growing hard on pilots, particularly on the elder men who 
naturally would be allotted to the largest ships. What are they 
going to do for the poor man who has to climb the long side 
of the new Cunarder when she comes out? And, having once 
got safely on board, will he not require the services of a pilot 
himself to guide him to the navigating bridge? It is no wonder 
our man is out of breath when he comes to say “Good-day’ to 
me, and present me with the day before yesterday’s news- 
papers. But the course is now set and the engines are at speed 
again, and he has time to compose himself before we have 
reached the outer buoy. 

The sun is up now, and we preen our ship in anticipation of 
critical eyes aboard other ships and on the ferries in the 
Hudson River. A breeze comes, and our flags are blown out 
finely. At the fore, we have the Stars and Stripes, hoisted in 
compliment to the nation whose harbourage we are seeking. 
Below that, at the signal yard, three separated flags are set: 
one to inform the Quarantine Authorities that we have come 
from a clean port and have no sickness, but would like the 
Port Doctor to come off to us and see for himself: another—a 
blue flag with a white bar—is to draw the attention of the 
Customs Guard to our legal entry: a third is signal to the 
Immigration Inspectors, reporting visitors arriving for Uncle 
Sar. If we have the mails, a slender pennant blows out from 
the yard-arm. At the mainmast head is the Company’s ‘house’ 
flag, a bold red anchor on a white ground, while, crowning‘all, 
the good Red Ensign flies from the gaff astern. So, in our 
bravery, we swing in to the Quarantine anchorage at Staten 
Island and await our turn among the anchored ships for a 
visit from the Medical Officers. 

They do not detain us long, these days, for passengers are 
but moderate in number and there are now few immigrants. 
Then again, a recent International Shipping Convention has 
granted the Port Doctor discretion to waive a full muster of 
passengers and crew if the ship’s surgeon can assute him that 
we are really as healthy as we look and if our papers—the 
Bills of Health, they are called—report no serious outbreak of 
disease in the ports from which we have come. Soon, we are 
under way again, with the -Key of New York in our pocket, 
the certificate of pratique. 

As we pass slowly through the anchored ships in the Lower 
Bay, I have opportunity to note the doings of restless pas- 
sengers on the fore-deck. They are now on tip-toe to disem- 
bark. Although we have still quite a distance to go, they are 
determined to leave nothing to the last minute, and burden 
themselves with luggage and heavy coats, over-arm gear that 
they could quite well set aside in their state-rooms until the 
ship is fast at the pier. But no, even the little ones, the children, 
must have their dolls and playthings in their arms, burdens to 
be set down here or there in some excitement of sightseeing 
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and forgotten until a distracted mother discovers the loss. 
Then, the cameras! As we pass the Statue of Liberty a more 
than royal salute is fired in the click of shutter after shutter. I 
suppose it is now, with camera in hand, that the parting with 
friends made on the voyage is fully realised. In large and little 
‘groups, photographs are taken and retaken. Apparently it is 
no great matter that the sun may be directly behind the 
laughing or protesting group, or that a conflicting background 
of ship ventilators and derrick gear may interpose: click, goes 
the shutter, and the people who have faced the lens with much 
snuggling of side hair or adjustment of neckties (now seem- 
ingly of one mind to ensure that no mishap occurs to their 
likeness) gather round the operator to make certain that he 
has wound the exposed film aright. Surely Messrs. Eastman — 
and others in the. film and camera trade have cause to bless 
Bertholdi who designed the uncommon bulk of the Olympian 
Liberty. 

We are passing the Battery now, the southernmost point of 
Manhattan . . . which is the comparatively small island 
base from which the City of New York runs skyward. No. I 
shall not speak of the skyscrapers: they are doubtless as 
familiar to you as the red front of a Wooley’s store, and no 
mere lookoutman could have anything new to say about them. 
But [like them. They are New York, as nothing else is, as palms 
are Kingston in Jamaica and minarets the whole of Istanbul. 

As we skirt the down-town piers we are in time to sze New 
York on its way to work. The high-sided ferry boats that dart 
across our bow and stab so accurately into the flanks of 
Manhattan are crowded to capacity with the City’s office 
staff that has left its bedrooms on the other side of the river 
to swarm on New York. Well. We can give them something 
stirring to begin the day with. Brave lads in kilt and tartan, our 
ship’s Pipe Band parades on the fore-deck and we make the 
short passage to our pier with the drums rolling and the pipes 
ranting “Highland Laddie’. 

In New York there are no large enclosed water spaces for 
the berthing of ships, not the docks as we know them on the 
Thames or the Mersey. Space is much too valuable on_ 
Manhattan and we cannot stand the ships on end, like the 
skyscrapers. The waterfront is fringed with piers built out 
into the river and the ships, like the ferries, stab into the 
shoreline. There is no great rise and fall of the tide to embar- 
rass cargo or other ship operations, and there is certainly 
advantage in the despatch with which a ship can be canted 
into her berth. We bring up gently against a pivotal fender 
at the end of the pier, and a flotilla of tug-boats, taking up 
position on the side that is away from the run of the tide, 
pushes us into position. When we are straightened to the line 
of the pier, a blast on the whistle signals the tugs to ease up, 
and we glide in steadily, as though we were bound up that 


chine in the skyline that is Fourteenth Street in the City of 


New York. 


~ Causes of Crime 


A Discussion between Lieut.-Colonel SIR VIVIAN HENDERSON and Dr. CYRIL BURT - 


with crime has been practical and administrative: from 
you I want to hear the scientific point of view. Do you 
think there is such a thing as a definite. criminal type?. 
Dr. Cyrit Burt: No psychologist nowadays believes in a 
‘criminal type’. If he used the word at all, he would say there 
was not one criminal type, but a dozen criminal types. But much 
depends on what you mean by the phrase. If by ‘criminal type’ 
you mean the habitual offender, I should say yes; but I imagine 
you mean a born offender: a separate batch of men doomed to a 
‘criminal-career from heredity or birth and distinguished from 
the rest of us by appearance and face—a furtive slouch, a shifty 
eye, a degenerate forehead; something of that sort. No psycho- 
logist believes in that. The criminal, like the policeman, is not 
born but made. : ; 
VY. H.; But you would agree that people of certain physical 
or mental attributes are more prone to crime than others? : 
C. B.: Yes: But I would rather put it like this. We all of us 


S: VIVIAN HENDERSON: My experience of dealing 


inherit certain animal instincts which were useful to us in un- . 


civilised life, but which have to be controlled in a civilised town 


or a respectable drawing-room—I mean instincts like sex, ~ 


hunger, acquisitiveness—the impulse to grab what you want, to 
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fight and kick if you’re thwarted, all the self-assertive instincts of 


the healthy baby. In some these instincts are stronger than in 4 


the rest of us; in others they have never been properly trained 
and controlled; in others again the tempting opportunity is too 
strong to resist; in others—the feeble-minded or the mentally 
deficient—intelligence is too weak to restrain the natural impulse. 3 
You can’t lump all these people together and call them a criminal — 


ie. 4 
wey H.: But would you say that roy re experienced in dealing 


with criminals could almost tell by looking at a person whether 
he has a tendency to a particular form of offence against _ 


coe : 
C. B.: A sharp policeman might make a 
doctor can sometimes guess whether you are s J 
cancer or consumption before-he has examined you. But no — 
scientific man puts very much faith in a snapshot diagnosis. = 
© V. H.: Well, in my work I rather formed an opinion that in 
certain cases when you look at a person you can judge the sort — 
of crime for which he is in Borstal or prison—but possibly it 
really Soe A een I already know what he has done. 
C. B.: Oh, certainly. I was in a remand-home the other ¢ 
and it was not difficult to pick out the over-sexed girl ch 
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good guess, just as 8,4 
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1er; the mentally defective lad, who was certainly too dull- 
d for any skilled crime like forgery or embezzlement. 
V.H.: You mentioned heredity, Do you think heredity plays 
| large part in causing crime? 
. B.: Crime itself is not hereditary. But inherited defects 
Mf intelligence or temperament may certainly make for crime. 
_V.H.: What do you think about drink? 


. B.: It does sometimes seem to run in families. But' 


<C 

mpulses that are definitely inherited are usually quite simple 
incts—sex pugnacity, wandering, rwnning away; you see 

hem most clearly in the impulsive aetions of the naughty child— 

he little thief, the young truant, and so on. 

V. H.: That’s interesting. We frequently find that children 

Mf the gypsy type are rovers, and whatever training we give, 

3orstal or a Home Office School, 

hey will go back to roaming again. 

‘i is definitely inherited, isn’t 


ao. B.: It may be, certainly; 
jut other conditions may be quite 
is important. 

_V.H.: Heredity or environment, 
x both? 

C. B.: Most often both, but 
mn different degrees. In a few 
ases you may find clear evidence 
or heredity. When ehildren have 
yeen taken from their parents at 
in early age and brought up in au 
rphanage or other institution, 
h inherited: weaknesses may 
reak out later on, and they start 
tealing, fighting, committing sex 
fences, and generally repeating 
he crimes of their parents whom 
hey have never seen. 

VY. H.: They have inherited 
ertain instincts from their parents 
Vithqut necessarily knowing what 
he parents’ life has been at all. 
We have had cases where two or 
hree brothers have been in Borstal 
mstitutions or Home Office 
schools, and you probably find 
hat one or other of their parents 
vere in trouble, and possibly even 
heir grandparents. 
CG. B.: In those cases it does 
jot follow that the child has 
nherited his crime from _ his 
jarents; he may have simply copied it from them. Crime 
}more often learnt than inherited. Of course, the school for 
hie es, with Fagin in charge and Bill Sikes as his chief 
ssistant, where Oliver Twist is taught to ‘pick pockets and 
nap watchchains, hardly exists today as it did in the time of 
Dickens. Still, many a home is a school for crime, not per- 
aps because crime is deliberately taught, but because the 
arent is slow to detect it, and when he detects it deals with 
t in a foolish, tactless way. The parents themselves may 
jot be criminals at all; but well-meaning and even over-respect- 


_V. H.: Sometimes it guides a Governor or a Housemaster 


f a Borstal, or a Master at a Home Office Sehool if he knows — 


he kind of characteristics which a lad’s or girl’s parents had 
r have. cae 

: C. B.: And his elder brothers and sisters. He resembles his 
Ider brothers and sisters even more than his father or his 
nother. He represents the union of the two strains, and the 
arents represent necessarily only one. The old Medical Officer 
rying to decide on mental deficiency would ask about parents, 
he would do better to enquire about the older brothers and 


. H.: Do you ‘think disease has any influence on crime? 
Cc. B.: Yes. Epilepsy and sleeping sickness are usually men- 
ed as causes of criminal behaviour. But they are compara- 
rely rare. And, as a matter of fact, any disease that upsets the 
lity of the nervous system is apt to produce erratic or 


L: Is sleeping sickness much more likely to upset a child 
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‘THE LISTENER 


iting; the bad-tempered youth, charged with assaulting © 


Could you guess from this boy’s appearance to what type 
he belonged? 


From ‘The Young, Delinquent’, by Cyril 
Bart (London University Press) 
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than an adult because it attacks the brain during the time of its 
formation? . 

~ C.B,: If it attacks a child before four or five, the child is likely 
to be mentally defective, and perhaps so dull that he wouldn’t 
have the intelligence to plan a crime at all) If it attacks him 
when he is older, disturbances of conduct are more likely to 
arise. 


V. H.: Are there not other particular diseases which make 
people liable to a tendency to crime? 


C. B.: Crime is sometimes an early symptom of insanity. In 


_ schoolchildren St. Vitus’ Dance, or chorea as the doctor calls it, 


is apt to be accompanied by erratic behaviour. The child is jerky 
in mind as well as in body; and easily gives way to hasty 
impulses. But anything that undermines a child’s physical health 
tends to weaken his moral control. , 

V.H.: But it isn’t really a pro- 
blem we can doa great deal with 
so far as the prevention of crime 
is concerned? 

C. B.: We can do a little. But in 
the main, crime is a mental pro- 
cess, not a physical one—a per- 
fectly natural reaction of a par- 
ticular temperament to a particular 
situation. It’s a problem for the 
social or educational psychologist 
rather than for the doctor. 

V. H.: When we get a>boy 
into Borstal or a Home Office 
School, if there is any record of 
any disease like epilepsy or sleep- 
ing sickness it is noted at once; 
but do you think it is a matter 
which, for instance, the Board of 
Education are alive to? 

C. B.: Oh, certainly. And I quite 
agree that the attention given to 
the health of the school child may 
have appreciably reduced the 
amount of petty crime. But, of 
course, you get instances of the 
opposite kind—the healthy over- 
active boy or girl working off his 
superfluous energy in mischievous 
crime and adventure. 

V.H.: So you wouldn’t suggest 
that the scale of crime in this 
country is to any great extent 
influenced by under-feeding at the 
present time? 

C.B.: No, not to agreat extent. 
Certainly the schoolchild who goes stealing because he is hungry 
is now comparatively rare in London. In other areas and at later 
ages—with the unemployed youth of seventeen or cighteen—I 
daresay sheer hunger may at times be an important motive. 

V.H.: There was an enquiry by the Home Office some years 
ago on the influence of unemployment on crime, and the 
figures did prove that crime had increased in the North, where 
unemployment was much greater, out of proportion to its in- 
crease in the South, taking into account the population. That 
more or less proves that very long unemployment does create 
crime, particularly petty offences amongst juveniles. 

C. B.: That would affect the older youths much more than the 
young children at school. And, of course, many of these petty 
offences are simply due to the fact that the unemployed are also 
unoccupied. Give them better facilities for recreation and whole- 
some occupation during leisure hours, and much of the crime 
will vanish. The ‘idle hand’ finds ‘mischief still’. 

V.H.: That, of course, raises the point as to whether the sen- 
sational film has any bad effect on certain types of young people 
who have nothing to do but go to pictures. 

C. B.: I thinkit has, but not in the way the ordinary person 
thinks. It is rare to find a child copying a crime that he has seen 
on the screen. It is in its more general and elusive influences that 
the real danger of the cinema lies. In the usual picture-palace pro- 
gramme, the moral atmosphere is of thoughtless frivolity and fun 
—-storms of passion, splashes of sentiment, one round of excite- 
ment and emotionalism. The child gets the notion that the world 
is a place for wild frolic and gaiety; and he models his behaviour 


on that of his favourite star. And there is one other way in which 
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the cinema encourages juvenile crime. The craze a the pictures 


leads continually to petty theft simply to get money for admit- 
tance. At the same time it is easy to exaggerate the harm and, 
ignore the possible good. With the older lad the cinema provides — 
a wholesome alternative: it keeps him off the streets. I could cite 


more than one credible instance where the opening of a picture-— 
_ palace had reduced hooliganism among boys, withdrawn young 


men from the public-house, and supplied the girls with a safer 
substitute for lounging with their friends in the alae or the 
parks, - 

V. H.: That is why I think there is so much to be said for — 
opening the cinemas on Sunday. Certainly life on the films is 


made much more exciting and pleasant than it normally is out- 


side, But I don’t think it actually leads to any increase in crime, 
except that of trying to get into the cinema without paying, 
which would apply to many other things. I said last week that 
I thought lack of parental control was responsible to some 
extent for the increase of crime amongst juveniles. 

C. B.: Parental influence is the most important of all influ- 
ences. But it is not necessarily weakness of discipline that en- 
courages crime. Quite as often it may be excessive severity; and, 
most frequently of all, a mixture of the two—an irresponsible, 
alternating, forcible-feeble kind of treatment, where the child is 
first petted and then slapped for some trifling offence and then 
laughed at for something far more serious—till the child 
never knows how he is going to be treated, and life at home is 
one exciting gamble, outwitting an unobservant father or playing 
on his mother’s nerves. 

V. H.: But don’t you think it more likely to happen where 


_there is a lot of unemployment and much anxiety among 


parents, and-nerves are wearing rather thin? 
C. B.: Oh, certainly, a good deal of petty crime begins in 


running away from an unhappy home—from the worry and the 


daily nagging — the misery and anxiety that the hopeless 
attempts at economy must inevitably entail. 
_ V.H.: We get a great many cases of unhappy homes amongst 


‘Borstal lads and Home Office’ Schools. Not always, of course; 
_ sometimes you get the other extreme. You get a boy spoiled by 
his mother, who thinks he can never do wrong. Generally he 


is the better-class, better educated boy. He has perhaps gone 
to a secondary school and into some quite good job, and then 
possibly because he is not a very strong character or has never 


‘been taught to stand on his own feet he has come to grief 
_ through bad influence and bad companions. 


_ C.B.: Yes, often the father is the sole source of authority and 
the mother simply shields and protects the boy, and the boy 


P begins to play one parent against the other. 


V.H.: And sometimes it is the result of a second. marriage. 

‘ C. B.: Yes, that is a very common factor, 1 am sure—the 
family that in some way or other is not a normal family. 

V. H.: And don’t you think that the changing habits of the 
country are affecting the home life of the people? For instance, 
you get people going out much more at night now to cheap — 
amusements. They can get away on a motor-bike for an after- 


noon or for the day, whereas in the old days they had not the - 
“same sort of diiusements and they Derenes Se more at 
home. 


C. B.: I think it works both ways. It gives the Sepneviers a 
freer outlet for their high spirits, but it often takes them away 


: from their parents’ supervision and control. 


’V~H.: In the old days there was, perhaps, too: eh Tafenial 
discipline, with the result that very often as soon as the child got 
away from control it would go to the other extreme. What do 
you think about over-crowding, and’ bad housing? Do you. think 
they have any influence on crime? : 

C. B:: I do indeed. Over twenty per cent. a the chiminal cases 
which I have studied in London come from overcrowded homes. 


Where all ages and both sexes are huddled together within one or 
-two stifling rooms, decency is difficult, delicacy impossible, and 


premature acquaintance with sex relations all but unavoidable. 
Still I believe the indirect effects are commoner, though less easily . 


observed. If a family of half-a-dozen is kept jostling together - 
_ in a single room, friction is bound to arise. The child has no 


space.to play in, and nowhere to meet his friends. He has to be 
quiet because father wants to rest. And so his only playroom i is 
the pavement of the street. Surveys carried out both in Liverpool 


and London show that juvenile delinquency is much more © 


common in districts where there is much overcrowding and — 


8 where there are no parks and playing fields) <3 ; 


V. H.: You agree that there i is an enormous improvement in 
the sobriety of the country since the War, don’t you? We find. 


_ thar there has been a decrease i in what you call. crimss. of violence (: 


‘still leaving the difficulties to the magistrates, who are a 1 


“report on the offending child; and he could always say w: 


against ‘the person, apart from murder, 
_constant in this country, but never at a very. } 
that is due to a considerable extent to the fact that 
drunkenness now. And now about short sentences. Magi 
often have to give short sentences for drunkenness. 

C. B.: As a rule a short sentence is likely to do more ha 
than good. You have given the offender punishment, but 
have not given him any help. . 
V. H.: In other noe it is applying the punishment wit 


think that the noe angle is Glen into co 
Pause before a prisoner receives : Pun 


‘new method is to fit the treatment to the needs of the criminal. 
At the psychological clinic the young offender is first examined 
physically by the doctor, and then his mental abilities. are tera 1 
by the psychologist, his temperament and motives examined 
and his home circumstances investigated and reviewed. a 
ment is regarded as only one of the many pier of dealing with 
-him—ausually the least successful. : 4 

V. H.: I sometimes think that the time is coming when the 
prison doctor will bé almost as important as the pasa govertions 
_ That is really what you mean, isn’t it? spe 

C. B.: Not only the prison doctor to examine the man w. 
he gets to gaol, but the Court doctor or the Court psychologist a 
an adviser to the magistrate. ie a _ 

V.H.: Are you suggesting that it should eventually be the 
normal practice, just as the magistrate now calls in the pr 
tion officer for advice, that there should be a doctor at eac 
the Courts from whom the magistrate or the setpenciany or 
judge could seek advice? 

C. B.: He need not be attached to the Chae as anes am 
London, for example, the psychologist was an officer of - the 
County Council—attached to its Education Department. The 
Court is not always the best place for him: to carry out nied 
examination. Usually the magistrate remands the child, asks for” 
a psychologist’s report; and then the psychologist sees the child 
ata remand home oraclinic: © $3 

V. H.: We should need many more Reniarid Houtes or 
Observation Centres, and they are very expensive, unfortunately 

C. B.: Observation Centres may be expensive but’ they : 
far less expensive than keeping habitual offenders in gaol for 
months or even years, and, of course, not every offender who is” 
‘brought before the Court needs a psychological examination. 

V. H.: But the point I had in mind was this—that you 


body and have no particular medical knowledge. I, for instan: 
-sit on the bench in the only Petty Sessions in London manned — 
by lay magistrates. If you want me to carry out the purpose 
you have in mind, won’t you have to try and ensure that ‘nothing 
‘slips through the gee s net because of a Tack. of. kno’ 
ledgé on his part?- — 4 
' C. B.: The magistrate. may equip himself by special trainin: 
‘Courses have been organised for magistrates, and ae ha 
attended lectures on the psychology of crime. ot 

_V.H.: But he is an unpaid layman. He devotes a gteaet deal i 
of time to his work as it is. You could hardly call upon — 
“go through any special form of training. - 

C. B.: Those who deal with juvenile cases. should aways, I 
aihiek; have some special knowledge and training. —— 

- V.H.: Lagree, but’ what I had in mind was whether you. m 
a thas if you have a certain type of offence you would then sugg 
that the individual should be automatically remanded to be seen 
by a prison doctor or the doctor attached to the Court. od 

C. B.: Exactly. That would be perfectly feasible, But I sho Id 
‘not make the offence the sole criterion. Usually the probat tior 
officer or school authority—which means the. teacher 
_attendance officer, or care committee visitor—makes some 


he felt the child in question needed a full psychological exa: 
tion. Whenever there is scientific adv. ailable to the pre s 
_ trate the magistrate is nearly always only too ready to take 

-V. H.: I am sure of that. I think. the magistrates - 
country do their work extraordinarily- well, but ks may 
-prejudiced witness. - — 

C. B.: On the whole, I think they. do—but- Td lik my 
made possible for them to do. e Beil. i ies eo Lae 
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Pillars of the English Church— VIL 


Be. civ ISHOP GORE was a lifelong Anglo-Catholic, though 
an always strongly non-Roman. At the same time he was 
& also what may be called a Rationalist, if the word be 
eS used in its proper and not in its usurped sense: ‘I must 
te’, he said, ‘in the true sense a freethinker; either not to think 
; freely about a disturbing subject, or to accept ecclesiastical 
authority in place of the best judgment of my own reason, 
would be for me an impossible treason against the light. I must 

+ go remorselessly where the argument leads me’. 
The above are two indications of what was a very conspicuous 
feature of his character. He was denounced at different times 
-as a dangerous liberal, a Mirfield Monk, an obscurantist, 
only a semi-Catholic. But he was the same all through. 


life, but they were his own sincere convictions, and he kept 
on all the time thinking them out afresh. 


A Liberal Catholic 


—- Right or wrong, Charles Gore was all his life what, if a 
label is needed, must be called a Liberal Catholic. After 
. Harrow, Balliol, a Fellowship at Trinity, Oxford, and three 
q years as Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon, he became Principal 
E _ of the Pusey House, Oxford. The House had been founded to 
keep alive Tractarian influence in an Oxford which had teen 
is to a certain extent secularised by the Universities Commission 
4 of 1853. Gore was in his element. He was surrounded by the 
: two things which he loved best, books and young men. He 
§ became an extraordinary power in Oxford. Men learned from 
* him that in spite of the questions raised by Huxley and 
i answered in the negative by Herbert Spencer, it was still 
: possible to formulate an intelligent Christian Faith. They 
received from him affectionate, searching, and sometimes 
; rather disconcerting guidance about their own personal life, 
: - and, what was then not very commonly perceived, the social 
- _ application of the Christian Faith, 
_ At Pusey House he helped to lay the foundations of the 
Christian Social Union. This was not definitely Socialist, 
but was content to assert that Christianity must rule all social 
_practice and to promote the study of social problems from 
: the Christian point of view. One thing that members of the 
a Union did was to collect facts about industrial conditions; 
~~ in a day when Factory Inspection was only just beginning, 
they commended what was called ‘Preferential Dealing’, by 
____ means of ‘White Lists’ of firms who were known to produce 
their goods under fair conditions and with no sweating. 
4 It was not spectacular, but it helped. 
a _ The second thing he did was to found the Community 
of the Resurrection, now at Mirfield, Yorkshire. It was to. be 
a Community of a new kind, with a strict rule, but in some 
f respects a rather freer way of life than had been traditional, an 
F attempt to see. whether the monastic life could without loss 
é) be adapted to modern conditions. It has been both at home and 
- abroad. an experiment of extraordinary value for the English 
Church. - 
The third thing was a new departure in theology. The 
: 


Church and Ministry, the kind of book of which the older 


___ orthodoxy of Liddon would thoroughly approve. But it was 
_ followed by the volume of essays called Lux Mundi: Studies 
3 in the Religion of the Incarnation. Eleven men, teachers at 
Oxford, had felt the need of attempting to re-express the 
x” Catholic Faith in its relation to contemporary intellectual 
and modern problems. They were sure that Christ was Lux 
‘Mundi, the Light of the World. At the same time they felt 


that the Faith needed ‘disencumbering, reinterpreting, ex- 
“plaining’. Gore was the editor, and his own essay on “The 
ae eaking, the younger generation were illu- 
and sometimes alarmed: Gore abandoned the belief in verbal 
inspiration, and assumed that in the Old. Testament sub- 
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that was not all. 
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the conditions of the Incarna- 
Lord’s knowledge of historical 
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His convictions were in point of fact much the same all his . 


first book which Gore produced at Pusey House was The - 


‘Holy Spirit and Inspiration’ was, so to speak, the pivot of the — 
. book ~ AC -spea ae kin L 
~ minated and encouraged by it, the older generation puzzled - 


_ stantially true history cannot be said to begin before Abraham. — 


= | Charles Gore a 
| By the Rev. Dr. S. C. CARPENTER 


and literary facts was a genuine human knowledge, acquired — 


in the ordinary human way, and that accordingly His reference 
to Psalm i10 as written by David did not permanently 
foreclose the critical enquiry into the authorship of that Psalm. 
Christ’s divine revelation to the world was not concerned 
with things like that. Liddon was distressed that from what 
had been intended to be the home of orthodoxy had proceeded 
so dangerous a book, but the fact was that the Lux Mundi 
men had passed beyond the point where Liddon stopped. 
They had joined with the Pusey tradition another, which had 
come to them from Coleridge and Maurice, and, rather more 
immediately, through that great Oxford teacher of Philosophy, 
“Dn Fi oteen. 

The next period of Gore’s life was seven years as Canon of 
Westminster. Here he delivered those Biblical expositions of 
the Epistles of St. Paul which became famous books. They 
were practical expositions, and the many hundreds of people 
who flocked to hear them gained from them a wholly new 
idea of the searchingness of the Christian vocation and the 
wide range of Christian duty. 


Birmingham’s First Bishop 

In 1901, he became Bishop of Worcester. The diacese was 
unwieldy. He set himself to divide it, and in four years he 
became the first bishop of the new diocese of Birmingham. 
This was a compact area. He was the ideal city-bishop, 
respected and beloved by all, and sometimes not a little feared, 
with a passion for improving city-life and witnessing for 
Christ among men. So deep was the impression he made that 
when he left Birmingham the citizens paid him the rare honour 
of erecting in his lifetime a statue of him just outside the 
cathedral. He was at that time in many respects the leading 
bishop of the Church of England. 

In 1911, he was translated to Oxford. Oxford was his be- 
loved home, but the diocese of Oxford contained not only the 
University but three rural counties, and the work there was 
less congenial to him than the city-work of Birmingham. I can 
remember a Cuddesdon Festival just after he had returned to 
Cuddesdon as Bishop of Oxford, at which the late Warden of 
Keble, Dr. Lock, remarked that Oxford was a rural diocese; it 
might be called ‘fat Oxon’; he then quoted the famous line— 
‘Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat’, and said that the 
question was whether their beloved bishop would be in that 
sense ‘fat’. enough for the rustic job. 

In 1919 he retired and settled in. London, in order to have 
time to write some more big books before he died. There 


_ was. The Reconstruction of Belief, three volumes on. Belief in 
. God, Belief in Christ, and The Holy Spirit and the Church, with 


nothing very new in them, but very much that was vigorous 
and impressive. There was the great S.P.C.K. Commentary on 
the Holy Scriptures, of which he was the Editor-in-chief. And 
above all there were his Gifford Lectures on The Philosophy of 
the Good Life. This was. the greatest of all his books, and sur- 


- prised many who had thought that he had no more to say. It 


was a very learned and very liberal survey of the ethical 
teachers of the world, Zarathustra, the Buddha, Confucius, 
Muhammad, Plato, the Hebrew Prophets, Christ, with a 
powerful defence of the ethical idealism of Christianity. It will 
have the longest life of all his books. 

In January 1932 the long, arduous, devoted life came to an 
end. His public and literary work is of such importance that 
there has been no time in this short talk to give an cccount of 
his private life, or to tell any of the innumerable Gore stories. 
Many who hear this will remember him in the pulpit, with his 
occasional pauses, the appeals launched with the whole force of 
his prophetic soul, his trick of rising on his heels and saying, ‘I 
am profoundly convinced’; and some will remember the witty 
and sometimes devastating things he would say in conversa- 
tion. There passed in him from this world a man of yery wide 
general culture, a historian and theologian, a preacher of social 


- righteousness, an unwearying soldier of the Faith, never dis- 
‘courteous but never afraid, a guide to many souls, and above 
’ all one whose own inner life was, as St. Paul puts it, hid with 


Christ in God. 
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‘ parative religion, 

by our determination to promote brotherhood, to remove 
- religious, racial and other antagonisms, and to draw together _ 
' understandingly all persons of goodwill whatever their opinions 
- may be. The motto of the Theosophical Society (we are not a 
Church) is ‘There is no religion higher than Truth’, and 
' members are expected to be seekers after Truth. We try 
‘ to extend to all a complete tolerance in matters of personal . 
- belief and practice, but we claim freedom for everybody to 
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What I Believe—III 


OME of you are asking: Is it possible to find a 
philosophy which makes life not only worth living but 
a great and joyous adventure? Can we affirm that there 
is a-_plan for the progress of humanity and of the world, 
and that we can, if we will, discover something of this plan, 
and work with it? I, a Theosophist, believe that we can find 
such a philosophy and such a plan, and that, even in these 


times of doubt and insecurity, when many are feeling the | 
‘acute need for a more stable personal background, there 


is a philosophy, not only of the mind but of the Spirit also, 
upon which we can depend. Professor Macmurray, in a pre- 


. vious series of talks, showed clearly how hungry the human | 

; heart i is for some guidance other than scientific, some directive 

_ inspiration that will lead man to be great-hearted, self-sacri- 
ficing and idealistic. 


As a theosophist I believe that there isa universal religious © 


' experience, behind all creeds and sects, as basic as a funda- ~ 
’ mental scientific law—a veritable white light in which each | 
- race and faith can find the colour, the very tint of its special _ 


belief. What we claim for the traditional. teachings which. 
form the basis of the theosophical movement is that they 
provide a statement of universal religion. I want you to under- 


' stand that theosophy is not a religion, but it gives us the 
- common foundation which underlies the various complicated 
- religious teachings and experience. These traditional teachings 
_. are a common treasure of all faiths and contain the universal 
- experience of humanity in its search for the Divine. You will 


find them appearing again and again in the philosophy, science, 


- metaphysics and theology of every period and race, in different 


terms according to the need and custom of the times, but at 
root expressing the same fundamental Truth. 


‘There is No Religion Higher than Truth’ 


So we theosophists aim at encouraging the study of com- 
philosophy and science, and we are united 


follow his own path, his own idea of Truth. 
As a student of theosophy, I want to try to outline its 


basic ideas something like this: Firstly, that there is one 
- universal Life beyond as well as within all forms. This is the ~ 
- One God of every faith, the One Universal Life of Science, - 


the Eternal, the Everlasting within the changing, the One 


' without a second, 


Following on this comes, secondly, the concept of the One | 
Life as manifesting in a three-fold manner. In theology most 


- of the great faiths accept a trinity, one in essence but three- 


fold in function; the Father, the Will of God, the personifica- 
tion of Creative Power; the Son, the Word or Wisdom of 


. God as ‘mightily and sweetly ordering all things’; and the 
Holy Spirit, the Creative Fire of God, giving understanding » 
- and inspiring action. These are reflected in many ways in the 


human being, as, for example, in the three aspects of the mind, 


- recognised in classic psychology as emotion or feeling, as 

Cognition or thinking, and as volition or will. These trinities 
- exist, too, in Nature, and science has made us familiar with~ 
- some of them. ~ 


Thirdly, the teaching found in some form in all faiths is 


that there is a plan or pattern of growth in which all life is 
_ engaged. Now theosophists (as do some modern astronomers) 
~ see this plan as reaching out beyond our own solar system to 


- stellar universes as well. That plan is so vast that our human 


mind cannot grasp it, but can only think of it effectively in 
terms of the cross-section with which we are in contact. The 


» lesser kingdoms of nature, animal, vegetable and mineral, are 
' all part of it. So are other non-human lines of evolution not 
» yet recognised by science. The tradition of all ages has given - 


paucis ee kinds of names, such as nature-spirits, fairies, 


Theosophy 


By H. S. L. POLAK 


‘what theosophy has to say about them. 


_ phical Society affirms a spiritual basis for human brotherhood, 


~ Spirit, eternal, a spark as it were within the flame of Universal — 


_ some of the early C 
receives the intense and stimulating experiences which the ia 
~ what you and I call death he stores up the results of these 


' experiefices in his own permanent individual centre. = =~ 


each according to his capacity, of the laws that operate in 
other worlds. Man in his rebirths’ is like a herbaceous plant 


angels, messengers of the Most High. These all comprise eae 
. host of workers whose consciousness varies with their function. | + - 
They range from the Seven Mighty Spirits before the Throne 
of God to minute cell-life. They are all manifestations of the — 
One Life, engaged upon some part of its aa pattern. 


What Is Man? 


Now let us turn to the constitution’ of man, his otigin aaa 
_ purpose, and the laws which govern his development, and. see “ 


meres sas 
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‘The fourth basic idea found in the inner teaching of all the 
great religions is that man partakes of the nature of the One 
Divine Life and that all men share this common origin, and 
are so inherently one and inherently divine. So the Theoso- 


yee 


and its first object is to form what we speak of as a ‘nucleus of 
universal brotherhood without distinction of race, - creed, “SCX, 
caste or colour’. Man in his essential qualities is a divine 


a ae rote 
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Life. But his nature is complex—for the Divine Spirit in him © ‘S | 
uses many coverings through which to receive many different - 
experiences. This eternal essence in each of us is said to use — . 
at least a three-fold covering—what St. Paul called the body, 
soul and spirit; and we make an even finer analysis of each of 
these three. 

The body is the physical form with which we are familiar, 
the soul is the psyche, the thinking-feeling self so much dis- 
cussed in modern psychology; and the spiritual body is that 
in which man realises his oneness with the Divine Life and 
with all beings. Man shares the physical body and, to some 
extent, the psyche, with the animals. He is a. human being 
because the Divine Spirit in him expresses more fully than is 
possible in the animal the creative power of will. 

Eastern religious philosophy describes the long process of 
human evolution in many symbolic ways, Hinduism especially 
formulates it very clearly and logically. But it is too elaborate — 
a subject for me to deal with here. Theosophists: generally 
_ recognis¢ an unfolding of consciousness as well as an evolution — 
of form. We see this even in the earliest stages right through ~ 
to the human. Here the thinking process has been stabilised — 
and has enabled a further outpouring of the spiritual life to 
take place, a more complete expression of Divine Life totake 
form. Man becomes more and more a directive agent of the 
divine purpose both in himself and in his outward relations. = 

To learn how to be truly human, however, needs time as a 
well as very many Rpportnies Most of the great faiths, and 4m 

istian groups, teach that man is born 
again and again upon earth. In each earth-life, they say, he ; 


’ physical world provides through his physical body. He knows : an 
love and hate, desire and repulsion, success and failure. At 


The interval between earth-lives is not only a period of ? 
assimilation, of ripening and absorbing the fruits of the in-_ oe 
carnation just completed. It is a time of fresh aspiration as ; 
well, of the renewal of spiritual contacts, and of understanding, 


~ which dies down each year, storing the power of stronger 
growth in its roots. But the root of she human bones is his: 
spirit, not his body. A ; d 


Cause and. Effect in Human Retariansieee % 


Another great teaching which all religions have i is that shareea ‘ 
_ is a law Of cause and effect in human relationships | as wellasin 
physical science. In Christianity this appears in the text: 3 
‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap’. This law. 
is sometimes referred to as Karma.. The word means action rg 
_ as well as cause and effect, and the law of Karma recognises _ 
that in man’s relationships to his surroundings, action and — 
reaction. are everywhere eaeat ands OPE aitty esas as a ¥ 
in physical nature, 


inst 
g whether I 


ng to the dir ction of my stroke. So in our 
ationships to one another, li 


_ instance, that kindness creates goodwill in return and criticism 
_ hostility, that suspicion isolates a human from his fellows and 


that an honourable man is trusted by them. If you realise the 
value of each relationship in terms of | law, you can build up a | 


_ reliable ethical code. Unfortunately it is all too easy to mis- 


~ 


understand and cheapen this law. It is complicated, for it in- 
volves a three-fold strand of thought, feeling and action. For 


F men and women often act as they do not feel and think as 


they would not act. So in the outer world, what looks like 
love does not necessarily breed devotion,. and motives, even 
4 they are hidden, are stronger than the spoken word or overt 


‘ides human destiny, and which brings us ‘back again and 
__ again to earth-life to meet the unresolved problems of the 
past. Here we revive and adjust old loves and hatreds. We 
meet. with deserved privation and success. We slowly learn the 


___ Feal meaning of pleasure and pain, and as slowly learn to con- - 


trol them. And so we can build goodwill and freedom and 
__ power into our lives instead of recurrent 2 reese lineation; 
ey sand a sense of failure. Ae See's GY Bee 
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Z A Cycle ir Gudeted: Development _ 


Different races and: nations provide varied opportunities 
- and cultural experiences, and these experiences make the 
2 < individual who lives in them one after another more and more 
- eapable of responding: You can find that the power of Assyria 
_ and Egypt, the beauty of Greece, the order of Rome, the free- 
_ dom of the Renaissance, the scientific mentality of today, all 
. @ represent a cycle of ordered development of human faculty. 
Certain typical experiences are repeated, at different levels, 
like a theme in music played in different ways. 
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hit it hard or not, and. straight 
returns to us the equivalent. 


_of our effort, but our effort must be skilful as well as intense 
Eto produce any desired result. The law of Karma. ‘states, for» 


tion. It is this law of action and reaction in human life which - 


often‘in. remote -places..' ; 


a ay, living hex 
‘work patie be hampered. rather than helped by living i in ow 


- outer turmoil. But we have the evidence of reliable witnesses — 
— 


that’ they: do exist. They: watch over. 
to overcome fear by courage and hatred by love. They inspire _ 


those agencies and individuals who are working for the 
realisation of human brotherhood. Can we then help on more 
rapidly the processes of human evolution? — 


The last teaching common to all faiths to which I shall refir | 
here is that of the Path, which Jesus called ‘the Way’. It is — 


the discipline by which ‘the ordinary man can become extras 


_ ordinary, can-become the superman. Although the race as a 


and you. and I can. enter it at any Lyrae of our alah ae: 


whole gradually evolves along this Path ‘according to Plan,’ 
with achievements and set-backs, individuals can, if they will, — 
step out of the crowd and hasten their own evolutionary 
growth: All faiths describe this. Path in-much the same way, 


The Seignice pf thee: Spirit Bic. 


The first thing-we need for it is control of mind—that is, to © 


_ set our thoughts in order by constantly practising certain 


essential virtues, such as: tolerance and equanimity, and a 


serene detachment from desire; but the basic requirement is 


love, love for all beings, love so great, so inclusive, that its 


; ie: But why? The highest achievement of the evolutionary pro- . 


tess is not just to become human. To be human is, in itself, a 
_ great adventure, but is only one stage of a still greater adven- 
Be - ture. In-every faith and in every country there appear from 
____ time to time outstanding human beings, who tower aboye their 
_ fellowmen. These are what we call the Elder Brethren. They 
have passed through the whole gamut of human experience, 
and know more about it than do we, their juniors. Their 
vision is clearer, their hearts more compassionate, their 
knowledge of the Divine Law more profound, and their will 

_ more impersonal and tested. We know them by many names, 
such as Saints, Seers, Teachers, Masters and Saviours. Now 
our tradition says that these great leaders in their human 
- _ perfection are indeed supermen, for they have developed the 
_ divine powers now latent in all of us, but awake and active in 

ES aa Sometimes you call these powers miraculous, 

_ but today we realise that they have been developed through a 
3 deeper knowledge of the laws of nature, physical, psycho- 
~ Togical and spiritual, than the average man has got. | - 

_ Skilled psychologists today perform miracles of healing. 
~ Secret Service Bureaus quite often use telepathy and clair- 
_'yoyance, and some doctors use them to diagnose diseases. 

« _ These powers in an elementary form are fairly common, Yet 
the world still regards them as abnormal or dangerous. But 
aay _ theosophy recognises that their trained and experienced use 
4 will be one of the future achievements of humanity, 
er 


i - Attributes of oie Perfect Man. 


~ We can hardly i imagine what is meant by the Feolect Man, 
xz tere we can describe some of his qualities. These are: a dis- 
__ ciplined mind, alert, responsive, and of so wide a capacity and 
— ducid a quality, that he can see with his inner sight the plan of 
, _.world-evolution; z a gentle and expanded emotional nature, free 
_ .and joyous, cultured, self-directed, radiating happiness to 
others: a clear insight into human needs, with power to meet 
and satisfy them so far as the law of justice. allows; at the 
ia - spiritual: level, a compassion so complete that it can permit 
ae ing when suffering is needed to bring illumination: and 


“ 
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oA tion towards the achievement of the Great Plan. 


h great "Eide of the race not only existed: in the past but 


keenest joy is to serve. A man or woman who determines to 
set out upon this Path or Way is instantly perceived by the 
Elder Brethren and will be trained by them through the 
experiences of daily life. This training is often hard and 
exacting, but its fruits are serenity, active happiness and ever- 
increasing power to be of service to others. The Theosophical 
Movement in the world today reaffirms the existence of the 
Path, and if you read its literature you will find the outline of 
the training for those who wish to work with the Elder 
Brethren in establishing the Divine Wisdom. 

I believe that Theosophy does offer a philosophy which 
makes life understandable, and does show that the laws which 
-govern its evolution are inviolable. It puts death in its proper 
place as a mere recurring incident in life, opening the gateway 
to a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world. 
the Science of the Spirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as 
himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It throws 
light on the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling 
their hidden meaning. So it justifies them at the bar of intelli- 


“gence as, in their original purity, they are always justified i in 


the eyes of i intuition, 


- Walking Alone 


~ ia will, quiet in operation, but set with immovable determina- x 


The Theosop: yee Society bears witness to the world that : 


The stars that wheel about the hills, 
‘The moon, by hunted moments clear, 
_ Strain at the very. wind that fills 

My steps with haste, my heat with fear. 


A piece of darkness, man is born 
To life no less amazed than birth, 
- In thought and act and purpose torn, 
Compound of unaccounted earth: 


Passions and destinies confused 

With weak occasion, strength with care 
And faith with commonplace abused, 

- Mortal to taste immortal air. 


. And yet, whether such conflict bend 
To sanctuary at last, or tire 
With outward stress, time remains friend 
To those who ride upon its fire, 


: “Who look on change yet do not sway 
From love, nor loving one, lose part 
In all; who at the end survey 
Wide evening marches of the heart, 


Nor feel an end: but have become 
_ Repose in action, rest in strife 

At the noon centre of the sum, 
Tellers of Sk worthies of life. 
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The Listener’s Music 


HE two novelties—novelties at any rate so far as 

Covent Garden is concerned—which are to be in- 

cluded in the opera season that has just started there 

more auspiciously than usual are not easy to discuss 
together in one article. Not with any pretence at some logical 
connection, at any rate. They have nothing whatever in 
common. It would be the height of artificiality to make any 
attempt at drawing comparisons, or even establishing anti- 
theses, between these two operas or, for that matter, between 
their composers, Richard Strauss and Jaromir Weinberger. 
To do so would be to emulate the arbitrary procedure of the 
patriotic Pole in that delicious Paderewski story who, taking 
part in a competition for a prize offered for the best treatise 
on the elephant, turned out a book entitled The Elephant and 
the. Polish Question. ze 

‘Arabella’ is the latest opera of Strauss. To say that it was 
the last would be rash, for all that the indefatigable composer 
will have reached his seventieth birthday next month. He may 
go on and on turning out operas; indeed there. are rumours 
that he will. But he is energetic only in a physical sense now- 
adays. The mechanical effort of devising music, of laying it out 
and scoring it, is nothing to him. The trouble is that, perhaps 
because of this very facility which almost enables him, one 
would think, to compose in his sleep, all his recent music is tired 
music. And not only the very latest either. Itis almost frighten- 
ing to reflect that ever since ‘The Rose Cavalier’, a masterpiece 
that has kept its glamour and sweet pain for almost a quarter 
of a century, his inspiration has been steadily deteriorating. The 
‘Arabella’ music is only a shadow of the real, vital Strauss. . 

There is some excuse, quite apart from whatever it-is that 
happened to the composer’s creative spontaneity. The libretto, 
though from the same hand as that of ‘The Rose Cavalier’, 
which ranks among the very few operas that are perfect on the 
literary side, is only a rather sordid rehandling of the average 
musical comedy misunderstanding and happy dénouement. It 
is acceptable only on the assumption that its setting, in mid- 
nineteenth-century Vienna, gives the plot a certain quality of 
characteristic quaintness. Stereotyped plays of this kind, with 
an undercurrent of daring and a thick coating of sentimentality, 
really were the rage in the Austrian capital of those days, and 
thus, taking a line of very little resistance, Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal did at least achieve a certain stylishness. ; 

The story, reduced to what is least inessential, is this. Count 
Waldner, an inveterate gambler, is on the verge of ruin. He has 
two daughters, named, in a comprehensively alphabetical way, 
Arabella and Zdenka. His only hope is a splendid marriage for 
one of them, and as he cannot afford to keep them both in 
countenance according to his ambitions, the younger is con- 
verted into a boy by the simple expedient of making her wear 
trousers and changing the final letter of her name from ‘a’ to 
‘o’. In spite of several high C’s sung by this more than usually 
incredible combination of Fidelio and pantomime hero, the 
deception works. Matteo, who loves Arabella to distraction, 
confides in her pretended brother, but is not less ardently 
loved by Zdenka, who will go to any length, even to that of a 
nocturnal meeting in the dark, to make him-believe that her 
sister secretly returns his passion, but to no length at all to save 
Arabella from the obvious consequences or herself from the 
realisation that by her crazy behaviour she cannot possibly do 
anyone the least good. 

The story is Zdenka’s much more than Arabella’s, who has 
little to do but to look lovely, to be worshipped by five different 
men, and to become involved in ugly suspicions. For the rich 
country squire Mandryka, who has in the meantime proved 
the right man for her as well as for her calculating father, is, of 
course, grievously misled by the outward appearance of the 
idiotic intrigue which Zdenka brings about in her hysterical 
exaltation, and Arabella’s happiness is nearly wrecked in the 
futile attempt at propping up Matteo’s illusions. In the end 
Zdenka is obliged to disclose her deception, whereupon, since 
the opera must finish somehow, and finish happily, Matt 
at once transfers his affection to the younger sister. = 
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‘Arabella’ and ‘Schwanda’ 


By ERIC BLOM 
©Ay sbella’ will be relayed from Covent Garden on May 17, 21 and 29; and ‘Schwaidv on May 11 and 15 


will be a capital entertainment—bright, cheerful, naively hum- 


‘haps of pure Bohemian stock, unless that be enough to have 
‘banished his work from Germany, where until the “Third 


“Schwanda’. It is a typical Slavonic folk opera full of home- 
‘grown tunes, a piece of the kind of which Smetana’s “Bartered 


_very mildly perjured himself to his wife, Dorota, about having 


of the nether regions merely by refusing point-blank to play 
‘the bagpipe to an assembly of dejected devils. Needless to say, 


Strauss’ music is unusually simple, for him. Compared with 
that of “The Rose Cavalie:’ the score is very transparent, with’ 
much less of symphonic texture and thematic complexity. Not 
that this in itself would tell against the work; on the contrary, 
such clarity ought to be a distinct advantage, not only because 
it lets the words come through to the hearer, but also because’ 
so light a story could not well bear the serious treatment and’ 
the heavy trappings of post-Wagnerian music drama. What is. 
felt to be wrong is not the thinness of the musical fabric; it is 
the shabbiness of the composer’s invention. 

For all that, ‘Arabella’ will, of-course, be immensely inter- 
esting as anew experience, the more so because Covent Garden 
has in recent years been all too backward in offering the public 
anything of the kind. And although the music will.be found 
largely ruminative, in the literal sense of the term, it does con- 
tain a few mild novelties, such as Strauss’ unexpected use of 
southern Slavonic melodies: asa thematic basis. Also, the 
Viennese waltzes, though less good than in “The Rose Cava- 
lier’, are more in their place here than in that work, where they 
were decidedly anachronistic. | ; 
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‘Schwanda. the Bagpiper’, to give Weinberger’s opera its 
full title, will perhaps hardly amount to an experience; but it 


orous and highly coloured. Weinberger is a Czech, not per- 


Realm’ established itself it was extremely successful. 
There is nothing problematic or in any way difficult about 


re 


Bride’ is the most familiar example. The work it actually re- 
sembles much more, though, is Dvofak’s comic opera, “The 
Devil and Kate’, with a dash of ‘The Magic Flute’ added to the 
libretto. Schwanda’s bagpipe has much the same effect as 
Papageno’s chimes; it wreaks havoc among the wicked by in- 
stantly disarming them of all evil, and putting them, no doubt 
most distressingly to themselves, into the best of tempers: 
Like Dvorak’s Kate, Schwanda finds himself in hell, having 


ee ene ee 


kissed an amorous and sinister queen, and like Kate, that 
admirable shrew, he contrives to cast a chill over the amenities 


he is delivered and returns to his homestead and Dorota, 
where after all his adventures (of which it would be a pity to 
give more away here) he finds perfect happiness, expressed in. a 
warmhearted Bohemian tune in B major. 

This melody is one of the recurrent strands in Weinberger’s 
musical pattern. Another is the fresh polka that might have 
come straight out of Smetana but for a few modern extra dis- 
tortions of those pretty chromatic sidesteps which characterise 
a good many representations of folk music by Czech com- 
posers. The distortions become very amusingly excruciating 
where one of the devils persuades Schwanda to lend him the 
bagpipe and produces an astounding caricature of the polka on 
the recalcitrant instrument, which evidently has a sense of 
humour of its own. It has also quite surprising musical capa-__ 
bilities, for the piece to which Schwanda treats hell on having - 
secured: his release is nothing less than a very elaborate fugue. 

. Weinberger is, indeed, a good contrapuntist, as he shows 
not only in this fugue, but by a good many evidences of his 
facility in combining his themes in various ways. His musicis __ 
loud, often very stridently scored, and has a kind of hearty, 
slap-on-the-back popularity that comes near being vulgar at 
times, but can also be very engaging. It is when he gets away 
from the folk idiom, as he tries to do in the would-be fantastic _ 
music associated with the queen’s court, that invention and — 
taste tend to forsake him; but the cheerful hubbub of his — 
music will on the whole be found exhilarating. It is certainly — 
well suited to this ingenuous and amusing story. 
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_ the soil, and the climate 
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Townsman and Countryman 


By A. G. 


NE man’s meat is another man’s poison, or, in other 
words, different people look upon the same thing in 
very different ways. It all depends upon the point of 
view. A good example of this is to be found in the 
average town-dweller’s attitude to the land andits doings com- 
pared with the country-dweller’s. Now, reluctant as I am to 
admit it, there is no doubt that, while the townsman may be a 
thought tco idyllic in his ideas about the land, the countryman 
is generally much too materialistic. Of course, it is easy to find 
the reason for this. To the townsman the countryside is just a 
charming playground in 
which to spend his leisure 
hours; but to the country- 
man it is the hard exact- 
ing business of life. His 
relationships with nature, - 


are more comparable with 
an endless battle against 
odds than anything else 
—a battle which never 
ceases day nor night. 
Consequently, he is 
rather apt to forget or to 
ignore the beauty of the 
setting in which he works, 
and endeavour to spend 
his scanty leisure in the 
town whenever possible. 
That, I suppose, is 
natural enough, but the 
trouble is that in a great: 
many cases the task of 
obtaining a living from 
the soil blunts the 
countryman’s apprecia- 
tion of anything but 
material profit or loss in 
almost every other de- 
partment of his life. He 
can rarely forget his in- 
tense battle with the land, 
for its waging does not 
permit of settled hours 
of work. He cannot say, 
“I will work from nine till 
six, and after six I shall 
be free to explore art, 
music, poetry, literature, 
or any other fascinating country of the mind and senses’, 
simply because the needs of this calling do not recognise the 
man-made clock. Even when the countryman or woman has 
escaped from intimate contact with the soil for a few hours, 
the thought of its never-ceasing needs and worries is always in 
the forefront of the mind. mee 
Here is a story to illustrate that. I was sitting in a provincial 
theatre one evening, when an Edgar Wallace play was being 
performed. The wives of two farmers were sitting just in front 
of me: Iam not quite sure of the name of the play—I think it 
was called ‘The Terror’—but anyway it was the one where the 
lights go out for a moment, and when they come up again a 
man is to be seen in a chair in the centre of the stage with his 
throat cut from ear to ear. Obviously a tense moment, which I 
should have thought sufficiently interesting, or.at any rate 
arresting, enough to oust business cares from anyone’s mind. 
There were Ohs! and shrieks from all over the theatre, but, 
bless you, the two countrywomen near me were quite un- 
moved. ae surveyed the horrible sight for one fleeting 
moment, and then one said to the other, ‘I had thirteen chicks 
hatched yesterday’. Her companion’s attitude changed in- 
stantly from dull boredom to alert interest. They could 
commit forty hideous murders on the stage for all she cared. 


_ What of it? It would only be play-acting, but hatching chicken 


Thatch at all costs! 
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was something real, something vitally interesting, and the two 
forgot all about the play in an absorbing conversation con- 
cerning the trials and difficulties to be met with in dealing with 
broody hens. 

Of course, it is easy to sneer at such a materialistic and 
single-track attitude, but when one has been forced to wrest 
a living from the soil it is much more understandable, even’ 
to be commended, for any part of one’s physical or mental 
energies given to outside interests means so much less avail- 
able for the land’s service, which needs all and more than’ 

, most human beings 
* possess. It-is this diffi- 
culty of wiping his mind’ 
clear of his everyday in- 
terests which causes the 
countryman to spend his 
leisure in the town, as far 
away from the country- 
side as possible, and I 
suppose the same reason 
drives the townsman into 
the country for his holi- 
days. 

One thing about the 
countryside which the 
country-dweller does 
appreciate, though, is its 
peace, and for this reason 
he resents. the noisy in- 
trusion into the country 
of crowds of townsfolk 
at holiday time. Your 
true countryman hates 
noise, but the townsman, 
bred and born does not 
seem to be happy with- 
out it. The rural com- 
munity instinctively 
associates unusual noise 
with something wrong— 
an animal hungry, thirsty, 
or in pain, a machine out 
of gear, stormy weather, 
an irate master, or the 
alien intruder. 

The town-dweller,: on 
the other hand, feels un- 
comfortable in a silence 
undisturbed by man- 
made noise. The silence of the countryside overawes ‘him. 
He lives his life amidst noise and clatter, and he is not happy 
without it. That is why, when he visits the countryside on 
Bank Holidays, he takes a wireless set or a gramophone with 
him. Thus equipped, he can face the benign hush of the 
country, and make mechanical noise for company when the 
quiet becomes too much for him. Again, I suppose that this 
habit is understandable, but there is no doubt that it earns 
for its perpetrator the resentment of the countryman. 

But it is when the town-dweller retires to the country that 
the difference between his attitude to the countryside and the 
countryman’s is most marked. Numerous town friends have 
asked my advice when they have decided to retire to some 
rural district, and when this happens my matter-of-fact 
materialistic outlook shows up in direct contrast with their 
rather idyllic one. Some day, I shall put up a brass plate out- 
side my door stating my doubtful qualifications as a truthful 
adviser on rural matters, with the idea of charging a modest 
fee for my services. But I don’tsuppose it would be any good. 
Who wants even to take good advice, much less to pay for it? 

Always my friends want a thatched house, and always I 
stress its disadvantages and extol the virtues of slates or tiles. 
Always they yearn for a large garden, and always I advise a 
small one. Always they talk of views, and outlooks, and charm- 
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‘ing settings for their rural dwelling, and always I point out the 
more important needs—good drainage, the advantage of 


electric light, and that essential qualification, a good water 
supply. And always they ignore my valuable advice, and I 
don’t blame them. You see, they are not coming to the country 
to work, but to play, which makes a world of difference. 

One couple took a house, charming in many ways, and pooh- 
poohed me when I pointed out that the water had to be hand- 
pumped from a pump in the scullery to the tank in the roof. 
They told me I was lazy, like all countrymen, and the husband 
said that twenty minutes at the pump every morning would 
be mere child’s play to him. Just give him a nice appetite for 
his breakfast. He proceeded then and there to demonstrate his 
powers, while I watched the indicator—a piece of lead, which 
hung on a string against the wall of the scullery. He pumped 
furiously for a few minutes, and then said triumphantly, 
‘Look! it moved’. I admitted that it had, but I could not help 
thinking how much quicker my friend could lower the level 
in a glass of—well—anything drinkable, without the aid of 
any pump. 

They settled in, and I waited developments. The first time 
I called and had occasion to wash my hands my friend turned 
off the tap almost before the bottom of the hand basin was 
covered with water. ‘Be careful, old chap’, he said. ‘I’ve got 
to pump it’. As time went on both he and his wife seemed to 
me to get greyer in appearance. I don’t mean that they looked 


Pets or pork? 
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dirty, but well, less washed. For the next few months my 
friend’s life was ruled by the pump. His wife, wise woman, 
accepted his boast about his pumping capabilities at its face 
value, and left him to it. When he called on me he always left 
early, because he wanted to get home to pump. When he 
stayed at home he went to bed early in order to get up early to 
pump. So it went on for several months. Both became greyer 
in appearance and shorter of temper. Now they have put in 
an electric pump and happiness reigns once more. 

Another couple I knew were advised by their gardener- 
handyman to keep a pig. They asked my opinion and I advised 
them not to do so. Accordingly, next day they purchased two 
infant piglets, whom they christened Gerry and Geraldine— 
the fact that both animals were males was ignored. They 
provided a palatial sty and an extensive run for them. They 
made pets of them. They fed them titbits at all hours. If you 
went out of the house into the garden Gerry and Geraldine 
galloped gaily down the run to greet you. 

Gerry and Geraldine grew bigger, and fatter, and heavier. 
They lost their pristine beauty. But they were still pets, or, 
rather, friends of the family. Then, in due time, the gardener- 
handyman, an ancient of days, spoke with authority, ‘They 
pigs’, he said oracularly, ‘be nigh the weight. Leastways fer 
pork, or be you gwaine to bacon ’em?’ 

The gross materialistic utterance was frowned on, and Gerry 
and Geraldine grew bigger. At the bacon weight the voice of 
doom spoke once more, but to no purpose, Kill their porcine 
friends? Perish the thought. Gerry and Geraldine waxed fat. 
They grew bigger and bigger. They became immense, pro- 
digious, obese to the point of obscenity. They ceased to 
gambol. Instead they waddled and grunted, but they ate 
increasingly. Nemesis could be no longer delayed. Their 
friends and owners made themselves ill through thinking of 
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the impending tragedy. They ceased to eat bacon. The sausage 
was disdained. The noble ham vanished from their menu. 
Finally they were forced to take a week’s holiday at an ex- 
pensive hotel, while the horrible deed was accomplished, and 
nevermore will they keep pigs. Their one effortinthis branch 
of farming brought them much unhappiness, and great ex- , 
pense, while it did appreciable harm to the English bacon 
trade; for the carcases of Gerry and Geraldine were much too 
fat and much too large. That is the difficulty which all towns- ey 
folk come up against in rural life. Nothing stands still, and : 
when the proper stage of development is reached materialistic =§ ~ 
considerations must rule. - 

Talking of pigs, the other day I was asked why it is that so 7 
few cottagers keep a pig today compared with the number 
who kept this useful animal in years gone by. I think the a 
reason for this can be traced to mechanical invention, Years 
ago there were few facilities for amusement in the countryside, 
and most cottagers had a houseful of children. During his_ 
scanty leisure when the housewife was busy cooking the dinner 
or seeing to her offspring, there was no comfortable place in ~ 
the cottage for father. Consequently, he used to vanish down 
the garden with his pipe and commune with the pig. A most 
soothing occupation to the harassed mind. Now he has no 
need to do this, for many other amusements and interests are 
available. He can go to the pictures, play the gramophone, 
listen to the wireless, clean his motor-bike, etc. Result, exit 
the pig. You see, more materialism. Keeping a pig 
today will not show the average cottager profit 
enough to warrant the trouble which it entails, and 
the other side of his. life is adequately filled with 
modern inventions. 


But I have one town friend who handles his rural 
problems becomingly. He has not retired. He works 
in town, but lives in the country. Consequently, he ; 
does not mix up the two divisions of his life. He toils 4 
at his town business, in order to make enough money P 
to chuck it away on his country estate. I. suppose | 
that the farmer does exactly the opposite, and toils. 
on the land in order to obtain some money to spend ; 
in town. Anyway, this friend looks upon his country 
i. as a glorious game, and well worth what it costs 
m. 


He has an old farmhouse with about eight acres ; 
of land adjoining. When I went to stay with him 
last summer I was shown round the estate with 
pride. When we came to the poultry department, 
wishing to show intelligent interest, I asked him 
how much he reckoned that his eggs cost him. ‘About 
three-and-sixpence apiece, and darned cheap at the price, 
and I don’t want any blooming farm economics from 
you’, was his reply, which squashed me effectively. That, I - 
think, is the correct attitude for the townsman who lives in 
the country towards rural problems. Decide which things it is 


them, and let those laugh who will. 

This same friend had four or five sheep in his pasture, but 
I dared not inquire about their cost and upkeep. However, 
one day this winter I met him in the Strand. He is a fine 
figure of a man, and he had on a new light pepper-and-salt 
check overcoat. His appearance was so striking that I stopped 
him and remarked upon it. ‘Bill’, I said, “you do look grand. 
Why all this splendour?’ ‘My sheep’, he replied with glee: 
‘My sheep. I’ve got ’em all on. One, two, three, four, five. 
The whole flock’. And he slapped various parts of his 
body to indicate the whereabouts of the clip. I don’t sup- 
pose for one moment that he was wearing the wool from 
five sheep, but his coat was made from wool of his own 
producing. ee 

Well, whether you agree with his humorous attitude to the 
countryside, with the average townsman’s idyllic one, or with 
the countryman’s materialistic one, doesn’t matter. The main 
thing for us all to wish is that in the near future the nation 
may find a way of using England’s land for the greatest benefit 
to all of us, both town and country, = = © - 2. 2) (ha 
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Information concerning 155 holiday courses, to be held during — 
1934 in 16 different countries and 109 different cities, is con- 
tained in Holiday Courses in Europe, 1034 (Allen and bes 
2s. 6d.), one of the publications of League of. Nation: 
Ins:ernational Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. — } 
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blic management of industry and trade, and that in the long 
‘Tun means political management. The other alternative is to 
reform the system of private enterprise, to rid it of its faults, 
to give the workers a full share in determining their own 
‘working conditions; to give them security; to help the industries 
to organise themselves efficiently so as to avoid waste. I believe 
that is possible. I believe that ought to be done. 
__H.L.: It does seem to be necessary to distinguish between 
what ought to be done and what can be done, in that direction, 
as long as you leave the ownership of the machinery of pro- 
-duction in the hands of the one partner while the other has to 
bargain for employment and wages on unequal terms. Can he 
t a partner in a joint enterprise in these circumstances? That 
“seems to be one of the perpetual sources of misunderstanding, 
and of conflict. It implies a class barrier. The internal struggles 
‘mM a country arise there, surely. Internationally the troubles 
arise from competition between industrialised countries for a 
limited market. This has led to economic nationalism. Aren’t 
these the primary factors in the situation that Mr. Hodgson 
deplored? : 
_ H.S.: I agree certainly with this part of what you have just 
‘Said, that the troubles of the present day are largely due to the 
‘Principle of economic nationalism which has to a great extent 
“Stopped trade between nations and disorganised markets and 
currencies. Many of the newer countries which were mainly 
‘producers of raw materials have insisted on creating their own 
manufactures, and restricting as far as possible the importation 
of manufactured goods from the older countries. At the same 
time, and largely for strategic reasons, some of the older 
-countries—France, Germany and Italy, for instance—have 
taken every step to provide themselves with essential supplies 
-of grain, sugar, and other agricultural products from inside 
‘their own boundaries. Great Britain is tending in the same 
direction, and we think it necessary to grow much of our own 
wheat rather than import it from Canada or the Argentine, 
where it can be produced at perhaps two-thirds of the cost; and 


we think it sensible to produce sugar in Norfolk or Lincolnshire,’ 


although in Java an acre of land will produce exactly five times 
as much sugar, under the tropical sun, as an acre in our 
Eastern Counties. All that kind of thing has reduced the values 
of the world’s trade in five years by no less than two-thirds, has 
‘destroyed the prosperity of ports and shipping; and thrown 
thirty millions of people all over the world out of work. 
_ H.L.: Yes, but you are surely detailing for me the problems 
the politician ought to have faced. Apparently he is impotent to 
handle them. He seems to have little control over the forces at 
play because they are largely international; but now another 
point. What do you think should be the kind of training and 
‘experience a politician should have, in order to carry through 
his functions effectively? Do you think, for example, that a study 
of the changing forms through which societies have run, and 
‘the reasons for these changes, might be desirable? What I am 
trying to suggest is that there may possibly be laws of social 
change, a knowledge of which can be used by politicians so 
‘that they may be able to understand the nature of the forces 
‘at work in the community, and the changes that are likely to 
follow. 
__H. S.: Certainly the politician should train himself for his 
function. There is hardly any branch of knowledge which won’t 
_contribute—history, economics, science, philosophy. But poli- 
tics itself is, in my view, less a science than an art. I question 
whether there are any general laws, such as form the bases of the 
‘sciences in general, which can be applied in politics and enable 
you to make predictions in particular instances. It has been said 
‘Jp an obvious self-contradiction that ‘he who generalises gener- 
nd lies’. , 
_ The Anglo-Saxon peoples have been more successful than the 
Latins or the Germans in working self-governing institutions, 
for that very reason—that they have been more mistrustful of 
eneral principles. It is not so much a dislike of logic for its own 
, as a wholesome instinct that political affairs are so compli- 
d, involve such a vast number of considerations, differing 
country to country, and from one generation to another, 
try to proceed on a logical system you are almost sure 
in the end 


that you have left some factor of import- 
‘he politician has to know his own tech- 


fe 
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nique, but he must be guided by his trained instinct, rather than 
by any set of alleged laws. 

H.L.: You consider that politics is rather an art than a science, 
and you depend on a trained instinct to guide you. That is inter- 
esting. In the light of that, how far is political action intelligently 
guided? 

H. S.: Of course it can be guided intelligently, just as an artist 
who paints a portrait or a landscape acts intelligently; not less so 
than a student of the science of geometry or the laws of per- 
spective. As to the part in politics of the individual man or 
woman, conditions vary from one country to anotner. Here, in 
Great Britain, with our long experience of self-government, I 
think that the average person feels his responsibility as a citizen, 
and does his best to exercise his duty rightly. The Jury system, 
for instance, works well. The electorate is simply the Jury writ 


. large. If people don’t feel themselves qualified to express an 


opinion on the difficult and complicated political questions that 
arise, they stay away from the poll; and this may be due to a con- 
scientious decision and not merely to indifference. 

H. L.: I wonder if the facts bear this out, that whem the issues 
are highly technical the total poll is small. What is your reply 
to the criticism that political questions are so complicated and 
technical that it is just political camouflage to say that demo- 
cracy can know what to do on such matters? 

H. S.: It is not the function of an electorate to decide technical 
questions. They give broad decisions on the right trend of 
policy. The political leaders state the case, rather like barristers 
in a court, and the people consider the issue and give their ver- 
dict. In general, in Great Britain, the electorate rarely, if ever, 
give a verdict, on the case as presented to them, which the his~ 
torian would afterwards say was perverse or foolish. 

H: L.: Not even the ‘Hang the Kaiser’ election? 

H. S.: Well, the fault sometimes is in the way the case is pre- 
sented, or in the suppression of important facts. A biased press, 
under the control of a few newspaper proprietors, who follow 
their own idiosyncrasies or their own personal interests, and do 
their best to deny prominence to all facts or opinions that do not 
suit them—there is the chief danger to the successful working of 
a free constitution. The wireless nowadays is the best corrective 
of that. 

H. L.: I see; although the British people, you said before, will 
not stand a press controlled by a Government, it will stand a 
biased one controlled by self-seeking proprietors who distort 
facts. Well! 

One other point. It has seemed apparent from previous talks 
that the importance attached to the same thing by different 
classes in the community varies very much indeed, Now when 
a politician has to make a decision on any policy, even after he 
has taken all the facts into consideration—all the facts I mean 
that appear relevant to him—he has to weigh up their importance. 
How far do you think he is able to enter into the valuations of 


the different classes in his constituency? Will he not in actual . 


fact use his own valuations? 

H. S.: The individual Member of Parliament is constantly 
influenced by the representations which reach him from his 
constituency. The Member, of course, must form his own 
judgment, and will do well to remember the saying that ‘the 
people are a set of masters whom it is not possible fully to 
please and at the same time fully to serve’. But it is obviously 


. right that the opinion of constituents should influence Members, 


for otherwise the individual citizen wouldn’t be able to feel that 
he has any effective and continuous part in shaping the policy 
of his country. 

x x. * 

ProFEssor Levy: Let us nowconsider what light has been shed 
on our problems. The Engineer asserted that what frustrated his 
efforts to satisfy Mr. Everyman was the motive of private profit; 
showing itself in a chaotic private enterprise that required scarcity 
rather than plenty. The Politician replies that he recognises the 
faults of the system but believes it can be humanely reformed, 
and that in any case alongside its evils have to be set the good it 
brings out, initiative, inventiveness, etc. He would rather temper 
the evils than plunge into something whose outcome he cannot 
estimate. For notice what he asserts: Government and politics 
are in the main guided by a trained instinct, and are more akin 
to an art than a science. He doubts in fact that there are social 
laws at work whose outcome can be estimated in advance, like 
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seine laws. But whet, we must ask, is this trained instinct — 1; 
_ other than an experienced judgment of how people will react to © ok ate Ss! oe Ht 8 of whethied we are the bett 
legislation? What is that but an estimate of the nature of the law ment, and the units used are his own set of va 
of behaviour that will show itself? I would call it the beginnings told us that of course the politician lets himself be guided 
epee intelligent understanding of the laws of human change. views of all the people affected. That is true, but who de 
Politicians conduct social experiments. They are much.more’ whether these views are important or not? The politician 
a akin to scientists than they realise. The material they have to. largely his ‘values that count, and we have: already seen’ ho 
work on is the living members of the community. Their appar- values are coloured by one’s work and one’s class. ‘Let 
atus is the forces of law and order, army, navy, police and examine, therefore, the political outlook Sir Herbert gave u' 
tax collector. They conduct experiments on us. They try to order, if possible, to-see this colour. Does the politician a 
make us do this or that; and they watch the result. Note that ready-made. world like Mr. Everyman? : ‘What does he take 
% _what they do is to make social history. If they are intelligent ex- _ Sh spl what does he assume is static and unchanging? 
perimenters they can intelligently anticipate what may be the - If I may say SO, it seems that. he assumes his own valaa 
= '- effect, what kind of history they will make, and the method they tions are static, and in a sense absolute and neutral: His 
adopt, can, if they care, be called that of a trained instinct. It reason for being a member of his Party was in effect that the 
doesn’t matter what they call it. The important thing for us to other two parties were biased. I have no doubt the other parties _ 
see is that they are doing experiments on us, and they change us would say the same. This amounts to. his taking his personal 
in the process, But how are their experiments chosen?  ~—~—rvalluations unconsciously as the fixed unit for assessing these 3 
Sir Herbert tells us something of that. He says that a policyis. things. We all do that. We all imagine we are unbiased. -Are> 
decided for or against if on balance it does good or harm: Itis: these valuations so absolute and unchanging as seems to ‘be-sug- 
difficult to see how this balance is struck, for one cannot add _ gested? We shall have to ask the social historian something about — 
goods and bads, as if they were assets and liabilities. It is nota that. aly Se et ee Spares 3 
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Cwing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER 7s able to publish only a Kelechom from the correspondence which it receives. 4 
_ Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where Be 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed i in ‘these columns. 
Preference will be given to letters which do not empl a nomn-de-phitne 
2 tenth 
Triais of an Art Critic . appreciation. of the abstract qances OF pe cautions ete.Ang 
May I reply briefly to the points raised in the two Matters published At the back of each are a few questions for-use by the teacher— ee 
in your columns last week? Your correspondent, Mary Barne, ‘Write the story of this picture. in your own words’, ‘Is there a 
et credits me’ with an argument I did not use in the broadcast to @nything you very much like in the picture?’, etc.; which serve 
which she refers. My plea was not for an indiscriminate welcome © relate the pictures as closely as possible-with the Bible lessons.’ — 3 
to all modern art good and bad because it is modern, but for a _ Dr. Yeaxlee refers in his letter (April 11) to the need of religi- : 
sympathetic reception of it in spite of its modernity. My point ous pictures having ‘educational as well as xsthetic value’, and — > 
was that in approaching modern art it is so easy to confuse he hopes that ‘artists of today will be able successfully to com- 
‘badness’ with unfamiliarity. Contemporary art is, of course, bine the technique of the present age with a fuller and more i 
A 
a 
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neither all good nor all bad (and most of it is merely mediocre),  #°CUrAate knowledge of what Palestine and its people were like — 
| . but I wished to protest against the habit of calling it’bad in the time of Our Lord than obviously the medieval painters 
ee because it has not got the same sort of goodness as, say, Hogarth 8d’. I agree with him to the extent of saying that a religious — 
z or Constable. The difficulty is to ‘tune in’ to the wave length P!ture may have three values—spixitual truth, artistic excels 
ere it uses, and until we have taken the trouble to do so we cannot. ence and literal accuracy. But.Dr. Yeaxlee evidently sets no _ 
possibly judge its goodness or badness. __ much store by the last that he is in danger of neglecting the - 
R Your other correspondent, E. V. Mozley, com plait ns that | Other two. I personally think that beside them literal accuracy ; 
> did not explain the basic qualities of Mr. Epstein’s style. I did is comparatively unimportant; but in any case surely there isa 
= =} - not set out to do so. My talk was on the difficulties of art less drastic way of emphasising this quality than by. discarding — 
ty criticism, and suggested a policy which art critics might adopt all the old masters who knew nothing of the appearance of 
tree in interpreting works of art—especially contemporary ones— Palestine? Why not supplement their pictures, which have the ~ 
PRS 95 ’ to the public. To outline this policy in the space of half-an-hour other two qualities toa very high degree, by photographs of a 
. required a good deal of condensation. Had I gone on to give Palestine which will show what the country looks like more - 
my own interpretation of any given work or works, I should be accurately than any modern painting? 


a talking stilll - ‘London, Worn panacea “ADAM Waren “ 
pee ct London, W.1 7+ “Eric NEWTON i Preparing for Peace is fate < ty ea ie Say q 
Z Religious Dectires for Children | _. _Mr. E. H. Blakeney, in criticising Mr. Beverley Nichols? tecent: 


- 


As a result.of my letter to you on the subject of religious pictures delightful talk, doubtless quotes George Washington correctly 
sae (March 21), I have discovered that there is at least one body 2S having said “To be prepared for war is one of the most — 
ie which is making intelligent use of reproductions from old ¢ffectual ways of preserving peace’, but George Washington r 
a masters in connection with religious teaching. The offices of Could have envisaged nothing like the modern ‘preparedness’, — 
ae » the National Society for Church of England Education publish Which involves bombing *planes, poison gas,.and ‘submarinestia fais 
of a set of reproductions which illustrate the Gospel story from Moreover, as Lady Rhondda says, “hough the “security” plan— 
the Annunciation to the Ascension. Thus there is a Giotto. has been followed by every politician in the world ever since 
‘Nativity’ and ‘Presentation in the Temple’, a Fra Angelico the days of Adam, there is just one thing it has never done. 4 
vac! oF: ‘Flight into Egypt’ and ‘Crucifixion’,’a Durero ‘Adoration It has never avoided war’. 3 
Mees ite - of the Magi’, a Luini ‘Madonna and Child’, etc.; the two _ Mr. Blakeney quotes only a part of the passage from. thee : 


4 eet Holman Hunts included in the series are perhaps not quite such Revised Version which ends his letter. It reads, in its entirety: 
1h a fortunate choices, but they are, at any rate, far better pictures. ‘When the strong man fully armed guardeth his own court, 
Ba E _ than the great majority of those at the recent Exhibition. There his goods are in peace; but when a stronger than he shall come _ 
ee are undoubtedly some religious pictures which a child cannot upon him and overcome him, he taketh from him his vakled = 
: grasp—e.g., the intellectual conflict in El Greco’s ‘Agony in the armour wherein he trusted, and divideth his. spoils’; =: ae 


Garden’ would probably be quite beyond the understanding _ Hereford 5 <i) Geri ae BINSTEAD 

of a twelve- or thirteen-year-old, who would be more interested . =. 

in, and would get more out of, a more realistic treatment, such as. Wie Don’ t the P ee Twinkle? 

Mantegna’s paintings on the same subject. This series of the 

National Society is well chosen from that point of view. There. 
_ is plenty of human interest in.each and plenty of incidental. 
detail to hold a child’s interest. None depends entirely on an 
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; ig SO very much nearer, are of sensible size, the result being 
that the light from the different portions of their discs follows 
_ such different paths through the atmosphere that not all of it 
% . can be. influenced at any one time, therefore the twinkling is 
< - generally masked. However, the planets do twinkle, especially 
_. when they are near the horizon, or on occasions when the 
ee twinkling of the. stars is much marked. Even the edges of the 
sun and moon ‘boil’ for the same reason, and through the 
___ telescope a marking ona planet may be quite as unsteady through 
_ --atmospheric irregularities as any star. There is a very good dis- 
_ cussion of the whole question in Meteorologische Optik, by 
Pernter and Exner, and in Physics of the Air, by W. J. Hum- 
-phreys..... 


. Hastings CiceLty M. BoTLEy 


_ If your correspondent C. J. D. Gair had read the whole of the 
- * account of ‘Scintillation’ in R: W. Wood’s Physical Optics, he 
* would have’ found the explanation of why the planets do not 
> » twinkle.’ The scintillation of a star is caused by the passage 
“across the eye of alternate light and dark bands caused by the 
“more or less regular gradations in the refractive index of the 
Sereiveohere which result from the mixing of hot and cold air 
currents. If a star be observed through a telescope of large 
aperture, scintillation is no longer seen, since the illumination 
_ of the image is the integral of the bright and dark bands covering 
the object-glass at any moment, and the result is a uniformly 
illuminated image. In the case of the planets the luminous disc 
is of appreciable size, and each element of it will produce its 
own system of bands, so that the bands from one side of the 
- planet may easily be out of step with those from the other. The 
resultant of this large number of shadow systems will produce 
practically uniform illumination and hence there is no scintilla- 
tion. The explanation of the colour changes in stars is rather 
~ different, and is set out in full in R. W. Wood’s Physical Optics. 

' St. John’s College, Cambridge ’ H. T. Heywoop 


| Rationalism 


» It was rather amusing, in fact almost pathetic, to eich to so 

- brilliant a man as Mr. Julian Huxley ‘flogging a dead horse’ in 

his defence of Rationalism. What assurance had he that anyone 

was listening to his talk at all? How does he know that the ex- 

~ ternal objects of which we become aware through the senses 

- exist at all?‘ How does he know nature is uniform? A whole host 

_ of similar questions might be asked to all of which the answer 
~ is that which he so belittled—Faith. 

Again, to replace a God-centred religion by some man-made 
humanism, as rationalists would do, is surely (apart from other 
things) to deprive mankind of all the hope and comfort that 

- such religions have given—hope Of eternal life, of sins forgiven, 
of inequalities ‘made equal—for to the Christian, at any rate, 
-- eternal life means life with God. One more point—how do 
rationalists explain Creation—surely not by the antique 
- ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’ theory? As an evolutionist, a 


‘rationalist must hold that what is present now, was latent in» 
what went before. Where was Reason before the first man? : 


_ Latent in animals and, zons before that, in matter, or, as 
theism would suggest, existing in a Personal Deity who im- 
planted it as an acter of the seat in men? 


Lydney = T. A. RYDER 


‘logy i itis a natural phenomenon, « due to the forcible repression ~ 


‘of certain impulses in early childhood’. 

* That is what Mr. Julian Huxley, the rationalist, thinks, and 
is “Iw ondered what. Mr. Aldous Huxley, the ironist, might have 
: “to say about it. And Festing Pilate obligingly informed me in 
“these words: 


- And what ee for us have those airy assertions ehoae God? 
“Gea; we psychologists know, is a sensation in the pit of the stomach, 
- hypostasised; » the personal God of Browning and the modern 


~ epeologian, 28 is. oe jeratuitous Fouloraalist interpretation of eee 
diate ps physiolo; experiences. The experiences are indubit- 
: oe, hue for for esas w 
of Browning’s personal God is illogical and unjustifiable. 


found their way into 

: sensation in pit of the stomach, has not yet been crystal- 
into couplets. His home is still the text-book, the Hibbert Fournal 
= gruicle, Like most of the rest of our ideas He is unquotable. The 
conscoa gee e able to’ build up their notions of the world at large 

‘ . Less fortunate, we have only a 

>, words and J coaniig to serve 


feel them; but the interpretation of them in - 


egal of these words or of the ideas for which they stand have yet ~ 
try. For example, God, the intellectually inter- © 


- Kingdom of Heaven via our economic, legal, political, and 


social systems, a somewhat tortuous route full of ups-and- 
downs, and therefore well described by, Mr. Aldous elsewhere 
as the: spiral-switchback form of progress. What appears to the 
timid and wavering as descent and retrogression is, for those 
who have faith, but the necessary means of gathering impetus 
for the next movement towards the stars. Within the human 
conscience there arises a holy voice that speaks to us of quite 
another world, the world of the good and the just. Does that voice 
deceive us? I am sure I do not know. All I can say in that case 
is that there are some kinds of deception that feel truer than 
the truth, and I assert my right to determine which illusions 
I shall cherish in the midst of the universal variety which ex- 
perience presents for our choice. I respect, admire, and even 
participate in the’ splendid illusions of science, politics, and 
economics, but not, I hope, to the exclusion of other dreams. 
For how, I ask myself with a shudder, could anyone’be so easily 
contented? 

Leeds G, P Parrs 


Spiritualist Convictions 


In reply to Mr. Robert Harding, I would like to say: Questioi 
(1) is a mere assumption. ‘Carrier’ waves in the ether may be, 


_ and are now, related to radio reception. Few people knew about 


them prior to the invention of wireless, but they have been in 
existence through all time, and will continue to exist when the 
wireless has been superseded by something better. 

Question (2): I have known and spoken with individuals who 
have lived a life of more than 300 years, and none of them has 
exploited all the possibilities of life or attained his highest 
development. Mr. Harding, at the age of 70 years, is a mere 
infant. He may not be recognisable by the observer when_he 
grows up, but he will be the same individual. Personality is 
merely the mask (persona) which covers identity. 

Question (3): Yes, I have seen plenty of things more inex- 
plicable than those of the Zangwills (I presume your correspon- 
dent means the Zanzigs) with whom I was personally acquaint- 
ed. None of the stage performers have been able to preduce 
the same phenomena as I have seen under my own conditions in 
the seance room. 

Question (4): If these people had claimed that their perfor- 
mance had been given with the aid of spirits, I would certainly 
not have accepted their statement without complete investiga- 
tion. They would have had to prove it to my satisfaction. 

Manchester ERNEST W. OATEN 


Inquiry into the Unknown 


In his recent survey of the series of talks on ‘Inquiry into the 
Unknown’, Professor Broad suggested that, while much of the 
so-called evidence in support of psychic phenomena was obvi- 
ously fraudulent, there was a considerable amount which could 
not be lightly dismissed. In regard to the latter he implied that 
modern scientists are becoming more inclined to regard time 
as a fourth dimension of space, and that a good many. psychic 
phenomena might be explained if we had more knowledge of 
the principles or laws of the fourth dimension. 

Surely the problem then becomes one.of consciousness. If 


iy. 

ay _ certain individuals, as mediums or persons in a hypnotic con- 

_- ‘Again, while some e people interpret conscience as the voice of ~ 

a ' God acting. on the personality from outside, to modern psycho- 
, ‘ 


dition, do establish contact with, beings, or psychic states, of 
which we are usually ignorant, then it should be possible for 
us to develop human consciousness in such a way as to establish 
‘such contacts at will. What we require-is an expansion of con- 
sciousness which will give us an awareness of facts or events 


‘on. other planes. This, some of us believe, can be achieved, 


and there are many groups of students now working to that 
end. The immediate problem before us is the discovery of the 
best. method to.follow, or of the evolution of a form of training 
and a course of study which would help us in our work. This 
is a fascinating quest, and even the preliminary rewards are 


great, but mutual help is almost essential to continued progress; 


and workers in this most interesting field seem to be few. 
London, W.C.1 WF. HARKNESS 


“Merits of the Well-Filled. Cradle 


Mr. P: E. Percival asks ‘Why are we in Great Britain doing 
nothing to check the fall in the birth-rate?’ May I try to answer 
from the point of view of a £3-a-week man? (I may mention 
that I am 25 years old, and married, with one child.) First, the 
Government subsidies he mentions would not appeal to what he 
calls the ‘best stocks’; and poorer people do not want to breed 


ro 


vy 


Ve meen, 


+ a 760 Fase it 


_datge families, which they cannot afford, destined for cannon- a steady flow sat orders and work. But if the ‘£50 sarplus. merely. Yo 
- fodder or the dole, or both. Then he mentions competing | ‘in goes to swell the private bank balance of the capitalist, half the 
- peace or war with nations blessed with millions of vigorous Output for the week remains on his hands, and shorttimeand wage _ _ 
- young men and women’. Wouldn’t co-operation,in peace be a — reductions (further reducing the purchasing back process) only 
: better ideal, considering our’ two million one-time vigorous » Serve to emphasise rather than to obviate the industrial paralys q 
_ unemployed? that naturally follows, now that the overseas market for the 
Shepherd’s Bush ‘Bs G. BRAY disposal of surplus stock no longer exists owing to tariffs and sey 
: =F: _ to previous markets being now hcme-producing. “The cause of 
' Mr. P. E. Percival suggests, in his letter published in THE industrial paralysis afflicting industry does not lie here’, - says oa 
_ LIsTENER of April 18, that Great Britain should imitate ‘the - Professor Hilton. It is noticeable that he aoe pot: inform at 
- strenuous efforts which are being made in Germany, France where it does lie! ‘ : 
_ and Italy to arrest the fall in the birth-rate’These-efforts are High Wirombes Sir Biel Vo eas Rees F. Perey 
* not succeeding. Most poor people seem ‘to: be thinking that Ses ap 
Europe is already crowded enough. However, it is certainly ~ ‘The King’s 8 Tryall’ © af 
desirable that the great majority-of married couples’s mn the richer - We” want: ‘the - ‘truth concerning - King. Clarles-an sa Oh ea 


. classes should have at iene sane children. Pte rete Se iy Cromwell; in order to discover this, would it not be as well 10 
| Kensington <i. se 8 (F.8D AS Seok _ BuGENist 3 ssaely: ‘elementary’ methods—namely, those adopted in any law 
Meigs ’ "1 oa) ae? ee #= srepurtt <Tne evidence of a witness must be first-hand, He may — 

Commonsense and the Child snot say what he thinks, for his ‘considerations’ are not accepted 


May I, as a young mother, reply_ to the criticism of modern : 28’ ‘evidence. Circumstantial evidence, also, has a place. Your 


methods by ‘M. F. S.’? My baby is being brought up. entirely by _correspondents who uphold Cromwell prefer to ignore these 
: principles and give opinions of men writing between two and 


: ce methods, and from a ‘delicate little mortal, -weighing : 4 
1 Ibs. at one week, she has become a sturdy toddler of 15 | three hundred years later. If they would trouble to read the a 
months’ She was breast fed at four-houtly intervals until’ 8 evidence of contemperary writers they would find that the 
' months, then gradually weaned on lines similar to those sug- ° eee spelt. fave Lact pomaeee ee ie em ip 
: ted i less talks.I fouind the direct it de *! x nt it 1s quite im 
sep pauline Sere aera ttebis re cee 5S with the subject as it deserves, and, therefore, I must only deal — 


to follow, although I had‘had no previous experience whatever ig 
Gf Git oe Tconsider it + nhenteay, Donte -with the veracity of the. statement that Cromwell toiled. hard— 
SF CREO FOES) DED yy FeO ate 30 ae ee rf ‘no ‘man eyer toiled so -hard’—to avert. the death of the King aq 


' dangerous, for a baby to sleep in its mother’s bed. My baby : Gi iokat snanth Melee or Roger Sere as documentary 3 


mt had her own cot from the beginning, and’ 4 separate room at : 
Et > the age of four months. Shé oa ee hada an feed, and - evidence that Cromwell had made his decision in June, 1647. > 


sleeps from 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 a.m., just being liftéd and made ~ _ Circumstantial evidence would give a still earlier date. By the © 


comfortable at 10 p.m. May'I add that we are in very moderate . establishment , ‘ofthis fact, and all. the implications following 
upon ‘it—Cromwell’ s cruel treachery and deceit—the ground is — 


pone e a . ee ae Aided pai os Miah Sm cut from under the feet. of those who régard ‘Cromwell as one 
a pe rte : Pee es me _ of England’s great men. The proof that Cromwell had resolved _ 
a ; sat Shae, "Sho: wetlin ot ~ eg bpon-the death of Charlies may be found in.the records of the 
Mtr. Bernays Bigtests wee : eet trial of. "Hugh Peters. Dr. cou. on oath, repeated the very 
© \ ~ I see that Mr. Michael Roberts accuses me of saying ‘in the words said to him by Peters... - , 

} House of Commons: ‘Use of force is the use of force and entails In early. June, 1647, after giving ee instructions to go to 
the consequence of the. use of force’. He describes it as a, Holmby, Cromwell fled with Peters from London to: -Thriplow 

‘redoubled platitude’. I feel that in fairness to ‘myself _ I must | Heath. Peters said to Dr. Young: ‘As we rode to Ware we made 

point out that I never used such a phrase. If Mr. Roberts turns a halt and advised how we should settle the kingdom in peace, 
' to the verbatim report of Mr. Elliot’s address in THE LIsTENER, and dispose of the King’. The two men agreed that ‘they should 

he will discover that it was Mr. Elliot’s own parase and not _ bring him to justice, try him for his life and cut off his head’. 


mine. . In the light of this knowledge, the reason for all those 

re _ House of Commons, S ‘W. i ROBERT BERNAYS _ mancevres, actings and lies of Cromwell. between June, 1647, MM 

: Fe ine: ond, January : 305 1649, ‘are made as clear bi ‘the day: ~ ie 

4 The Engineer and Social Pitiine es sno Reas Pee és Bien a eee PATERSON, wh 

x Bes The difficulty of Professor "HT: Levy to understand the engineer’ 5 aa ee 4 Soe ae eS —. 5 ae 
Ste: solution” is due to confusion“ of the factors involved in the ; In ‘Chiistian England’ - ar aie Cea ae : 


problem « of distribution. This is essentially an organising problem » A few weeks ago your pages’ cuneditaed’ a terribly. striking picture a. 
and not a human or social” one. He seems to admit that the : ‘of-a. aan; hoepeless,.on:the: borderline of lunacy;: anaes = 
problem of production has ‘been solved and that our failure to ‘ and,»as. the’ result,” probably: unemployable. A’ fortnight -: 
distribute the ‘wealth we cari how so easily make is sheer waste. « ‘Down.and Out’ portrays for us readers; idle and othenwiéer a e 
¥. It-is interesting to recall thé attitude of the similar = ea _ group of three lads, without work; asleep on the Embankment— ae 
. mind to the war “problem”: at the end of 1914. The demands - - potential criminals. To! each. title: why..did you. not’ ‘add: ‘Ino 
‘tnade by the é army, ‘for men, stores and munitions when measured” Christian. England’? . Christianity “could solve_ everyth g if 
in money were ‘colossal. It is ‘recorded that the Government - Christians: ‘woul work, together 1 to help. ‘the’ ‘Deity to help: us: 
ae were informed: (by the orthodox) that the war could not go on ° ~ They won’t ‘do: ntil it is tubbed into them. that theif ‘Christi- 
ion} - for more than ‘three months’ because there was not sufficient © vanity: is beastly hypocrisy while a st : i i 
- money in existence to pay for it. - Today we are again told by the © permits” “what® you! have j just wn 
orthodox that although we can make the wealth we cannot . _be seen. pik 
_ distribute it. We can make our cake but we must not eat it. - Deal. x . eee x zi 3 
Our financial worries would’ be abolished if only we would let © 
“the engineer deal with the problem of distribution on the lines © c 
advocated by Mr. J. L. Hodgson. 
"Sheffield ~ ; - W. H. Botton 


i ; Industeial B Britain 
' ; Professor. Hilton, discussing the cause of industrial paralysis, | ‘ 
tells us that ‘it is of immense importance whether trading. profits- 
go to the capitalist or back to the purchasers in dividends’; ° 
then blandly asserts that ‘no change in the destination’ of* the : -bepsett & 
Ween _ surplus - would materially affect demand. upon industry’. ity 
Se Surely it makes all the difference ‘whether “trading surplus « 
goes to potential buyers or to swell the ‘bank balance of the < 
capitalist. If the workers are paid in, wages £50. for “producing ‘ Va 
me worth of ee bens ae belanes. z Bald 3 in brane 
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CArt in Advertising 


Some examples of the work of Zéro (Mr. Hans Schleger) from the exhibition now.in progress at Messrs, 
Square. Zéro, who'uses the resources of brush, camera and typography, was one of the pioneers of stylis 
si of the best work of today bears witness to his influence 


Lund Humphries, 12 Bedford 


ation in advertising, and much 
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Undergraduate Thought aige Canta ige = 
By R.B. BRAITHWAITE” oS 


Mr. Braithwaite, a Fellow of King’s College and a University. Lecturer in Moral Science, provides ¢ an account mae cor 
porary movements in Cambridge parallel to Dr. Russell’s of Oxford published in our issue of January : 3 


AMBRIDGE has never received the same attention 
as Oxford in the London Press. This may be due to 
the general belief that Cambridge is out-of-the-way 
ies and only to be reached by a very uncomfortable jour- 
ney, a belief which the new buffet car expresses have made 
no longer true. Another reason has doubtless been that the 
public cannot have two symbols for the same thing, and 
Oxford standing in the public mind for the glamour of liberal 
education and pure learning has left no room for its larger — 
sister. Foreign tourists used to be advised by their guide- 
books to omit Cambridge if they were pressed for time: the 
English newspapers have always omitted events at Cambridge 
if they were pressed for space. 

- Whatever the causes, the papers have been right. Little that 
happens at Cambridge is ‘news’. Undergraduate life is very 
much a private affair: it consists of lectures and tuition, reading 
and playing games, talking with friends and going to enter- 
_ tainments, whether rugger matches or highbrow films; and 
none of these activities is of any public interest whatever. 
oi Moreover, life is as varied as it is private, and a large amount 
a of tolerance is shown both by public opinion and by the 
a _ University authorities to nonconformity and eccentricity. It 
ben. is very common to find that a man chooses for his friends 

people of very different tastes and manners of life, and there 
are few circles which do not in one way or another strive for 
F variety. Thus there is nobody who could properly be called 
‘the normal undergraduate’, and who could be declared to be 
Pa _more serious or more oppressed. by economic necessity than 
he used to be. The most that can be said is that there are cer- 
tain tendencies at work, some of which act on one sort of per- 
son and some on: another, and that the effects of these tenden- 

_ cies are widely different on different people. For example, the 
_~—__ increased difficulty in finding jobs on going down, which has 
Bass -only recently begun to affect Cambridge, has opposite effects - 

‘on men of different temperaments. To some it has called to 
; _ attention facts about the structure of society which might other- 
eg _ wise have been ignored, and has thus interested them in politics; 
but others have been chained more closely to their books so that - 


on pursuits outside their chosen subjects of study, their games 
-and their ordinary leisure activities is small, although 1 
number always includes many of the best undergraduates, 
main subjects of general attention, besides such scie: 
subjects as psychology and physics, whose recent advances 
have caused discussion outside the specialist ranks, have been 
literature and the arts, religion and politics. 

Apart from the small groups of ‘zesthetes’ who have denen ; 
the whole of their time to ‘art’, Cambridge has always hada 
great deal of more or less serious discussion on artistic sub- 
jects and particularly upon literature. Here the influence of oe 
Mr. T. S. Eliot has been dominant for the last ten years, and 
has outlived many ephemeral reputations. The poets following 
him have filled the occasional literary magazines with poéms 
which they have kindly explained to their mystified friends. 
The critics have surpassed him in dogmatism, and have laid 
. down the laws of poetry and dismissed as worthless accepted 
reputations with a superb disregard for customary opinion. A 
few years ago some of the critics adopted the air of priests pre- 
siding at the mysteries of some profound and obscure religion, 
to which the uncultured public were to be only reluctantly 
admitted; but at the present time the prestige and authority ¢ “Of as 
literary critics, and the tendency to regard literary criticism as — 
a substitute for religion, have diminished with the increased re 

_ interest now being shown in politics. __ FE 

One feature which deserves mention is the attention paid to 
the drama by many of the ablest undergraduates. The dramatic — 
and musical societies have produced plays and-operas, and 
- small play-reading clubs have frequently outlived other College 
societies. The performances of the Oresteiain 1921, and of Lear 
in 1929, showed what heights can be fens by amateurs ; who a 
love poetry. E 


Lack of Appeal of the Group Mosiettieht 3 +e 
‘Religion at Cambridge has been very pool a private 
- matter. The official religious practices of the University and the 
Colleges seem to have had little influence upon the majority of 
undergraduates, who have attended, or not attended, places of 
worship just as much or as little as they would have “done had 


ae: 3 _ they might lose no advantage in the struggle for existence, they been living anywhere else. Active religious propagan dic 
hee, Effects of Cambridge ‘Specialisation’ has tended to diminish, and with it active anti-religious propa- 

_ ——Ss&T think that the educational system of Cambridge has been ganda: the pre-War club which existed to discuss religion 

REN co? largely responsible for the absence of mass movements of rationalistically became transformed after the War into an 

eee thought. Some three-quarters of the undergraduates—those — ordinary literary society. Unless either the agnostic or the 


Christian is attacked he does not defend himself; and the level 
of religious toleration i is now so high that it is impossible totell 
which of one’s acquaintances are or are not practising be- 
lievers. The one novelty has been the advent of the Buch- | 
manite or Group Movement: after simmering for some ten 
“years, it had a ‘drive’ last year which made some converts but 
more conversation. At Cambridge it has, on the- whole, 
attracted those discontented with the life of the University, 
and its social and athletic successes will not compensate for its 
complete lack of intellectual appeal. I do not prophesy for it y 
much future in a sceptical generation who disbelieve in simple _ fi 


ie who read for the Honours examinations (Triposes)—study one, 
. or at most two, subjects; and though specialisation within the - 
subjects has in most cases been successfully avoided, on the 
et io whole the Cambridge education must be called a ‘specialist’ 
4s one. Since most of the intellectually energetic students become 
3 ' very interested in the subjects they are reading, a great deal 
eg of the intellectual life at Cambridge consists in the discussion 
of the academic subjects of study. In some social circles, it 
is true, it is forbidden to talk ‘shop’, but in these the alter- 
native amusement is usually local gossip or sport, not the 
discussion of politics or religion. Small undergraduate societies 


a. 


s93 

ie. flourish both in the University and in the Colleges for'weekly formule for salvation, though the character of its exponents fa 
a: discussion of technical or semi-technical topics. The concen- may have a. contagious effect upon age SeiceEnyE 

iN tration of scientific instruction in the laboratories, and the Politics and the 1 pee | renee i een 
a sr increasing provision of ‘centres’ (such as working libraries) _ It is political interest which has many Sie most caer et 
ok at for the literary subjects, tend also to collect students with po! g° ae 
PG “recent years. Before the War, I. am_.told, it was largely 4 
er the same intellectual interest, and to expose them to the attached to one. or otlier’ of the-:three politi a; Cale: ae 
Net influence of senior men engaged upon research. There is ucal-ciati d debe xs het pace 

ia much to be said both for and against the Cambridge system DOHRCal Otto Wetec nese eee 


of ‘specialisation’: one of its results is certainly a reliance upon 
ascertained facts and upon expert opinion, and a disinclination 
to venture into regions where one is aware of one’s ignorance. 
The result is also frequently a refusal to speculate or make 
-guesses in fields where there can \ be no other way of arriving 
at truth. 


Active Interest’ in idcenoure and the Deane rae 
It follows from what I have been saying that the number 
fio men bie spend a considerable proportion of their energy © 


_-tions. The last year in particular | 


party lines. _ But since the War a great deal of the 
of political and social issues has been. conduct 

lines in such bodies as the League of Nations Un 
Student Christian Movement, and the more recent . ir 
_ Society created to cater for those snusresiadsne Lic 


taken in politics—usually radical politi 
_ previously had gmat a nu 
them. Such int 


Le have pegnies ea. ae 


feast is A nenan 8 Sidi our 
Ww Communists, after the first flush of conversion, will doubt- 
s settle down to their proper task of persuasion, and will win 
lerance with tolerance. ‘The University and College authori- 


WE is: swimming in the sea. He s sees fishes and sub- 
| aqueous flora waving below like dreams. In his wake 

_ &§ a brief hoary foam bursts from his feet, and his arms 
ra fluctuate like sails. He perseveres amid an ordered 
onslaught of waves, striking for the shore with all his force. He 
rows his head above the waves like a propeller, and blows 
- Clouded energy from his nostrils, dank with salt. His body 


effectual lubrication. He is now no more than fifty yards from 
the shore, but obviously tiring. His eyes close, and his strokes 
___ lose their vigorous precision, although retaining a sheer power 
sufficient to propel him gradually forward. He rolls like a 
ad - spiked gun. The tendons and ligaments of his limbs have been 
wound around reels in the extremities of each limb, and will 
‘soon crack. He is aware of this, and does not strike forward 
_ with his original vigour. The land, the expanse of cliff facing 
_ him, surmounted, as he glances, by bushes like stiff hair, leans 
Pe distractedly forward, reels to a side, disappears beneath a leap- 
ing wave, is elevated immediately overhead, and again dis- 
__ appears. His strokes grow feebler, he is now exhausted. The 

_ land slides across his vision. With his left hand he makes a 
__ stupefied grasp at-it, but his hand passes through it as through 
_ athought. He founders. He is conscious of being bodily lifted 
but not by hands. He is pitched precipitatedly forward. His 


. He. lies inert. + 
. Eevounk man, hon do you come to lie here, with your Pikes 
: burst, and breathing closed, apc stomach inflated ory swallow- 
ed sea, by drowning?’ . 
ett leaped out of bed this morning and the sun Ae ‘The 
eho of the morning lit the distant seascape at which I gazed 
_ through my bedroom window. The air felt temperate, my 
‘strength was up, I adore the water, and am an expert swimmer. 
-I went down. I repeat, I went down’. _- 
_ ‘A moment, young man, while I administer respiration, 
_ though belated. Lie quite still. 1 am on my knees. Do not take 
_ panic, try to breathe, evenly. Try to breathe, evenly’. 
oe ‘Look. at.my eyes, my friend, just look at my eyes, like 
ae empty oysters. You are wasting your strength. Pass your hand 
over my lips, along my limbs. Both cold, irretrievably stiff, 
are they not? Then feel my feet, how frigid they have become, 
_ like bars of memorial marble, lost at sea. And you know only 
_— too W ell I am not joking, as I lie here and prove my unlife to 
Let me tell you how, friend. 
like this. Down the hills of doing and. undoing, 
and waiting, being and becoming, I rusht, until I 
the sea, all in good time. And then I went out, and 
swam. It was quite easy to swim in the sea then, so I swam too 
eerie when I turned about in the sea and struck for home, the 


x a made no headway. Now I lie here’, 


aed rancis ‘Francis, a Peeterdaya I was twenty- 
saat Ghat nont and porive days old. Requiescat in 


¥. en: 


ou leaving me?” 


best means to attain — 
the manners of some ~ 


\ : pi : 
Extreme Left jogmatic and overbear-. A false i impression will be conveyed if the very small number 


The Swimmers 


- By GEORGE BARKER 


erforms half a pitched revolution with each stroke, and the ~ 
ater slides alongside the corrugations of his ribs like in- _ 


body strikes = ae with a eempenee me like dead fish. - 


- straightway heavier, the waves became’ “uproarious, 


f ; rather thats oie principle 

opt an attitude of Jaissez-faire, and t 
have rightly declined to indulge those with a. taste for 
martyrdom. 


occupied in any one pursuit is not remembered. Out of 


more than five thousand undergraduates, there are less thana | 


hundred active Buchmanites and about the same number of 


active Communists. The rest of the University, students and 
dons, perhaps slightly more serious and politically conscious 


than they were before the slump and the advent of Hitler, go. 


about their varied business as before, 


_ ‘T also have reached the sea. Having Aenaied defeat, 
traversed adversity, and found what is lost, all in good time, I 
have oes to go out, and swim. But I shall not be long’. 
_ ‘My name is Victor Victor; and to- -day Iam forty-six years 
six months and eels -four days old. Jo victoriose: and so I 
shall be’. ~ - 
“The waves appear wild, but going, the going is easy. It is 
the return that is so arduous’, 

“Then I shall attempt to reach the further shore, and not 
return’. 

“What further shore?” 

: Ill 

He swam Se prodigions determination, pursuing an 
imaginary point on the horizon, with the sun performing 
perfect circles about him, for time without end, it seemed. 
Always forward he directed his course, until, when he felt that 
he could continue no longer, he saw, hesitantly flickering in 
front of him, a distant cliff, and was soon aware of the indica- 
tions of land in the currents of the sea. He struck out strongly, 
although almost exhausted. He calculated himself hundreds 
and hundreds of miles from his outset, a magnificent swim, but 
his limbs and spirit were insufferably tired, burned like electric 
wires with exhaustion. He persevered, without strength and 
without precision. He wanted to make for the base of the cliff 
he had sighted, but, like a liner, it had disappeared beneath the 
horizon. He swam on. The sea became turmoiled, and beat him 
off his course. Despair, as once had hope, renewed his energy, 
a galvanisation. But the interminable sea had permeated and 
Jaden his body like sodden clothes, and he felt heavy as the 
earth or world, and almost lamed. As a large wave immersed 
-him, he sank deeper. Within his head his mind had stopped 
like a waterlogged clock. His body was thrown from wave to 
wave, a cast float. He foundered. He was unaware of being 


bodily lifted, but not by hands. He was pitched forward. His 


body struck. the vid es with a damp shock, like dead fish. He 
day utterly inert. f 
‘IV 


‘Having encircled the world, are you back again? Is that you, 


‘this inanimate lunular form? You lie like an empty attainment - 


upon the sand, your cadaverous feet swinging feebly in the 
_wash of the tides. Your look is posthumous’. 

‘I am sick and fatigued, and absolutely somnolent. Your 
passing to and fro distracts me so that I find it difficult to rest. 
-If you can, desist, and I can sleep’. 

“Your hair flows in shallow channels like subaqueous flora. 


-Your form is transparent like a dream. One standing over you | 


could see through your body the particular shells and small 
milk stones which lie beneath you, a chameleon. You are com- 
pounded of pure water’. . 

_ ‘And as I sleep, you see also the figures of my memory per- 
-forming within the sphere of my head like a world minutely 
-enpeopled. But gradually they grow fainter, and vaguer, 
feebler, and finally, as you see, disappear. And even memory is 
gone’. 

S ‘And a reverberation which is a purification passes down 
your body like a shudder through water. No songs uneasy at 
paar ie you may entirely rest’. 
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‘THE MAIN OBJECT of Coal in the New Era is, says the author in 
his Introduction, ‘to urge a wholehearted application of science - 
in the utilisation of coal. Two fundamental convictions have 
inspired it: (1) the desirability of using, wherever possible, 


hative sources of fuel; and (2) of looking upon coal less as a 
fuel for immediate consumption and more as a raw material for 
other preducts’. He would, as he explains in his Epilogue, do 


away with private ownership, not only of minerals and collieries, 


but of industries dependent upon coal, substituting therefor 
national control under a National Coal Board. Indeed, he would 
go further. His conception is of a National Power Board con- 
trolling all sources of power in the country! The predominant 
feeling left on the mind by a perusal of Mr. Thomas’ book is 


one of regret that the subject of the application of science to. 


coal and coal-mining had not been handled by one more skilled 
in practical science and better acquainted with the coal-mining 
industry. 

The work is immature and often positively inaccurate. Con- 
clusions are arrived at based on false premises, and the figures 
as to costs of working certain processes should be accepted with 
reserve. Before writing the chapter on ‘What is Coal’ the author 
-might, with advantage, have studied some reputable work on 
the geology of the subject, as, for instance, Newell Arber’s 

classical little book, The Natural History of Coal, when such 
obvious misstatements would not have been made as, for 
instance, “every seam of coal rests on a bed of clay’, and ‘we 
see in the transformation of vegetation into peat a process 
which, if continued long enough, and under right conditions 
‘of temperature and pressure, would produce anthracite’. Nor 


: “would he have confused lignite with brown coal. His assertion, 


unsupported by evidence, that the exhaustion of petroleum 
has ‘been pushed some centuries into the future’ is an astonish- 
ing one in view of reliable expert opinion to the contrary. He 
wrongly regards the early name for charcoal as proving that 
coal was used in Britain before the Norman Conquest. But 
these are only some of the minor errors. When we come to that 
part of the work dealing with the industrial aspect of the subject, 
the err6rs become more serious. To state that the miners have 
had their standard of living reduced since the War as compared 
«with pre-War conditions is incorrect. 

The author falls into the common error of supposing that 
the extension in the use of gas and electricity is a factor tending 
to decrease the use of coal—whereas the reverse is correct; the 
‘cheaper the generation of power, the greater its consumption. 
‘When comparing coal with oil as the means of power in trans- 
‘port by mercantile marine, he has, apparently, in supporting 
the superiority of oil, not really studied the question. “The 
criterion of efficiency in marine construction’ (does he not mean 
‘propulsion’ ?) is not alone ‘the fuel consumed per horse-power 
‘hour’, as he says, but the cost per horse-power hour, as the late 
‘Sir Charles Parsons and others have shown. 


>In the chapter headed ‘Political and Financial Aspects’ Mr. 
: ‘Thomas maintains that ‘it is highly desirable that all future 
high-temperature carbonising plants laid down in this country 


‘shall be equipped for the fullest recovery of the valuable by- 
‘products of the process, and if the present owners do not see 
‘this, it will be necessary: for the State to intervene and insist on 
plant for their recovery’, He claims. that the State itself ought 
‘to undertake the home ‘production of motor-spirit from coal 
‘and that ‘it has not chosen to do PP: is'a serious flaw in-an 
otherwise admirable piece of legislation, the British Hydro- 
‘carbon Oil Production Bill’. 
owners and others, not having found, it practicable to work 
‘profitably processes for the distillation of oil from coal, the 
State should do so at the cost of the taxpayers—a most irra- 
tional proposition. 

A tribute is paid to several bodies ‘actively engaged in the 
Seyark of saving the coal industry’, and mention is made in this 
“respect to the Fuel Research Board, the Mines Department, 
and the recently formed Coal Utilisation Council, but no refer- 
.ence is made to the vast amount of research work which has 
-been carried out by private enterprise. The coal-mining and 
allied industries are under a greater debt than perhaps any 
_other branch of industry to private enterprise and private 
‘research work. 

Very different from Coal in the New Era is Mr. Neuman’s 
“excellent work on the Economic Organisation of the British Coal 
‘Industry, after a perusal of which we have nothing but com- 


.mendation to offer—appreciation for the thoroughness of the 


-author’s research work, accurate and lucid presentation of the 
facts of the industry—evidently the fruits of wide reading and 
thoughtful investigation—his unprejudiced deductions there- 
“from, and his freedom from dogmatism. This work constitutes 
_an-impartial-analysis of the connections which.exist in the.coal 
industry between economic forces and political interference. 


Coal in ‘Britan : 
=~ Coal in the’ New Era. By Ivor Thomas. Ere 5s. : ee 
Ectacinic Organisation of the British Coal Industry. By Andrew Martin Neuman. Routledge. 15s. 


Which means that the colliery 


Under Part 1s ‘The Economic Factor’, the author reviews the 
economic situation of the coal industry after the War and deals’ 


‘with the disintegrating and integrating forces in the industry. 


“The depressed state of the industry after the War’, he remarks, — 


soon attracted the attention of political thought. It was believed 
possible to rid the industry from difficulties by reorganising its struc- 
ture. Gradually, more and more Government regulations were im- 


posed, most of which proved a dismal failure whenever they were not — 


a product of the industry itself. Several of these external enactments 
were self-frustrating. As is always the case with State interference, 
Pappétit vient en mangeant.and some of the Government measures 


immediately brought others into existence. But no magical abracad- — 


abra performed by the Government could successfully impose a fresh - 
network of organisation. unless this was the pepduict of ni 's 
genuine economic development. 3 


Would that our legislators would take this to heart! , 

The author reproduces Jevon’s axiomatic statement that ‘it is 
wholly a confusion of ideas to suppose that the economical use of 
fuel is equivalent to a diminished consumption’. A truth too 
often forgotten by latter-day controversialists, in, and out of, 
Parliament. As the author shows, a cheap supply of power, fuel 
and light will ultimately benefit coal, though perhaps in a more 
or less roundabout way. The necessity of keeping production at 
a certain level and the importance of preventing its sinking below 
that level is forcibly attested, the whole problem of economy in 
working at full capacity being involved. The Coal Mining 
Organisation Committee, in 1915, was opposed to control of 


- prices and no regulation of sales was advocated by them. Nor | 


did the Five Counties Marketing Scheme, established after the 
War, include any provisions for the regulation of prices. On the 
other hand, the miners deny the existence of elasticity of demand 
for coal—they, as well as many of the colliery owners, desiring 
the maintenance of higher selling prices. It is not the first time in 
the history of the coal trade that they and the majority of the 
coal owners have constituted an ‘Unholy Alliance’ in favour of 
high prices, and now they have roped in the Government, for, 
if Part I of the Coal Mines Act of 1930 means anything, it is a 
blow at elasticity by enforcing restriction of output and the im- 
position of minimum selling prices. The repeal of the 1930 Act 
would result in the reduction of working costs and the lowering 
of selling prices. As the author states, those writers ‘who reject 
altogether the bearing of the elasticity of demand for coal on the 
problem of integration have recourse to the ever doubtful ex- 
planation on psychological grounds as lying at the back of the 
whole difficulty’. 

In Part II, ‘The Political Factor’, Mr. Neuman considers the 
question” of ‘nationalisation versws industrial reorganisation; 


methods of Government interference, relation between the — 


state and the coal industry, and the attitude of the three 
political parties to the coal industry. Part III is devoted to the 
investigation of new forms of organisation, and the author’s | 
treatment- of the subject of ‘Hours of Work and Costs of 
Production’ will well repay the time spent thereon in its 
careful study by the student of economics. The Coal Mines 
Act, 1930, is very fully explored, and in the result, it would 
appear that ; 


besides being prejudicial to the modern. and growing collieries, eae ; 


compulsory scheme forces some units to operate at a loss by restricting 
working below potential capacity. Generally speaking, the more up-to- 
date a mine is, the greater are its overheads, and hence they must be 
spread over a large tonnage of output in order to bring a low average 
fixed cost and in this way to maximise the profit of the firm. 


He arrives at the conclusion that ‘an Act of this sort can do little 
good and may do a lot of harm’. 

-The author concludes his valuable treatise with these words: 
which may be commended to the tnoneath! consideration -of 
the unbiased politician: 


This entrance of the Government into the current affairs of an in- 
dustry and the sharing of responsibility with its leaders is, perhaps, the 
most outstanding and most dangerous feature of the new coal legis- 
lation. It is an experiment worked out on an immense scale in which 
all responsibility is not equally distributed. The only way out of the 
difficulty is to return the whole management of coal affairs without 
political intervention to those who have in the past successfully steered 
the ae of Britain’s basic industry through many difficulties and many 
troubles. 


. The work, which has a foreword by Sir Herbert Samuel, is” 16 


furnished with valuable appendices and has an excellent index. 
It should be in the hands of everyone really interested in ‘the 
search after truth in regard to the economics of the | great coal — 
industry of this country. Its appearance is especially opportune. 
at a time when so many false ideas exist in respect to the coal — 


situation and while the revision of the Coal Mines Act of 0 
cs 


is before Parliament. . 
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_“ This Life is written with the assistance of the Cardinal’s 
- colleagues and _ relations, by, a Protestant, who has 
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va To the interpretation of the position of our Western 


 & 


’ ; or architectural subjects. . 
; “g “ Mr. Gwynn supplies an encyclopaedic know- 
ly ledge of every part of the country, an unerring 
instinct for what is characteristic and essential, 
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“author of MORAL MAN AND IMMORAL sore’, E N G L A N D_ 


; SIR W. BEACH THOMAS 
With 16 Illustrations. 8/6 net. 
“One of the most delightful books 


I have read for a very long time.” 
—THE RT. HON. SIR LESLIE SCOTT. 


“ Read this book and you will resolve ~ 
to be a countryman to the end of 
your days.”—EDWARD THOMPSON (Observer). 


WALKING 


in the NEW FOREST 


By JOAN. BEGBIE 
With 40 Illustrations. 7/6 net 


“Pure enjoyment.”_suNDAY TIMES. 
A companion volume to 


WALKING in the LAKE DISTRICT 
H. H. SYMONDS. ‘Second Edition. 
With 20 Illustrations. 7/6 net 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE 
58 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1 


peoples as they grope their way from the old epoch to’ 
the new, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr has made a notable con- 


oH ~ =H. G, Woop in n The Spectator. 


- THE LIFE OF 
CARDINAL MERCIER 


By John A. Gade 
Pere te 6d: net 


achieved a remarkable success.”—G. K.’s Weekly. 


“ Succeeds in setting before us a living and convincing 
picture of one of the most striking personalities of the 
War ’—The Guardian, 
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MARQUIS DE SADE 


By GEOFFREY GORER 


The Charm of Ireland 


~ With 4 Illustrations in Colour and 32 in Photogravure. 
Map in Pocket. 7/6 net. 2nd Impr. Ready. 


' A revised and enlarged edition, in a larger format 
(uniform with The Beauty of England, etc.), of the 

_ book first issued in the Kitbag Travel Books. A. 

- long additional chapter deals with the new order in 
Ireland, new hotels, and sport (particularly angling). . 
The book i is now illustrated mainly by reproductions 
of the work of Irish artists painting Irish landscape _ 


With an Introduction by 
Professor J. B. S. HALDANE, aR se 


Price 8/6 net 


and an abhorrence of the methods of the’ “guide 
book. **—Gountry Life. 


_F, R. Dalles’ 
Lowered Boats. 


‘A Chronicle of American Whaling - 
i pe OR |g 7 9 Mlustrations. 8/6 net. 


A book which establishes beyond dispute 
that this notorious writer was a thinker 
of profound significance. Among the 
contents are chapters on de Sade’s 
literary work, his Philosophy, God and 
Nature, Politics, Sex, Pleasure, Love and 
Sadism. 


WISHART 


An exciting account of mutinies on ships rounding 
the Horn, shipwrecks in the closed island-world of. 
Japan and in the South “Seas; the hazards of wars, 
the maroonéd sailors who were captured and put to 
slavery by hostile islanders. It ends with the great 
Arctic disaster of 1871. ; 
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MODERN 
CLASSICS 


Exelusive Offer 
Good books carefully chosen for their enduring worth. 
Present-day writers are fully represented. . . . Biography, 
Essays, Belles-lettres, Fiction, Nature and Travel are 
included. "eS 


Charmingly bound in cloth, many volumes are illustrated. 
Size 6% x 43 in. 
Published at 3/6. 


Cffered at 1/6 post free. 
RUSSIAN TALES: Aylmer Maude. 


In which one of Tolstoy's best-known commentators deals 
with some less familiar writers. The volume also contains 
an original translation hitherto unpublished. 


TURGENEV: Edward Garnett. 
With an introduction by JOSEPH CONRAD. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE: Robert Louis’ Stevenson. 

With an Introduction by Rosaline Masson. To read this 
book is to experience to the full all the delights of that 
care-free vagabond life which so captured the boyish fancy 
of the youthful Stevenson. 

IVORY TOWER: Henry James. 


Printed with this novel is the unique sketch outlining 
Henry James’s methods. ¥ 


WITHIN THE RIM: Henry James. 


Excellent Essays. 


THE SENSE OF THE PAST: Henry James. 


A novel from which the famous play *“ Berkeley Square” 
was adapted. 


COUNTRIES OF THE MIND: J. Middleton Murry. 
Eleven Essays by the Editor of the * Adelphi.” 


FROM MY BOOKS: C. Lewis Hind. 


A delightful selection of Essays by the famous editor and 
art critic, 


ANCIENT SORCERIES: Algernon Blackwood. 


Brilliant short stories by this distinguished writer. 


CITIES, SEA COASTS, AND ISLANDS: Arthur Symons. 


Mr. Symons gives in this book a charming series of pen 
portraits of places he has lived in. 


| THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME: Richard Jefferies. 
Will delight the heart of the Nature-lover. 


PENCILLINGS: J. Middleton Murry. 


A charming collection of little essays on life and literature. 


THREE MEN DISCUSS RELATIVITY: J. W. N. Sullivan. 


“Einstein for the million.”—Daily News. 
“He simplifies Einstein.’"—Sunday Express. 


A BOOK OF FOLK-LORE: S. Baring-Gould. 


A Popular introduction to the study of the Science— 
the beliefs of the peoples who occupied the British Isles. 


THE RUMOUR: C. K. Munro. 


A Play in Four Acts. Stage Version. : 


THE GREEN LACQUER PAVILION: Helen Beauclerk. 
With 10 Cuts by Edmund Dulac. The. most brilliant 
fantasy of recent years, 


E. F. HUDSON. Lid.. 
The World’s Booksellers, 


Birmingham, Eng. 
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Easy—Quick—Sure. — With , this 


unique 
Chart you can steer your thoughts into word 
channels which make your talks, articles, letters, 
etc., brilliant, lucid’ and convincing. It ingeni- 
ously divides all thoughts and words into 24 basic 
classifications, represented. by~ 24 key-words. 

It is the CNLY scientific interpretation of speak- 
ing and writing, and its superlative excellence is 
in its astounding simplicity, 


FREE — IDEA AND WORD CHART 


Without cost or obligation. It will be sent to all who desire the power of a 
logical and orderly arrangement of ideas, and their expression. Write for it 
now. No’student, teacher, writer, journalist, business man, lawyer, ‘medical 
man, clergyman, or any other worker with words can afford to be without it, 
Simply send name and address to wig 
PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING- CO. LTD., 
(Dept. L.16), 11.Todd Street, Manchester, 3. _ 
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|W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


100 DOCTORS. UNITE 


IN PRODUCING THIS WONDERFUL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HEALTH] 


We ask everyone who realises the enormous advances in 
modern medicine and hygienic knowledge made in the last 
few years to SEND. NOW for. our FREE booklet. This 
explains. the GOLDEN HEALTH teaching on Sex, Hygiene, . 
Baths, Vitamins, Exercises, Food, Rest, the lengthening of, 
the active years, the prevention of cancer, constipation, 
influenza, and ‘appendicitis, etc. The GOLDEN HEALTH 
LIBRARY complete will cost you less than one consultation 
with a physician. ; 


HARLEY STREET IN YOUR HOME 


EDITED. BY SIR WM. ARBUTHNOT LANE, F.R.C.S. _ 
THE GREATEST BOOK ON HEALTH IN THE WORLD. 


~ COMPREHENSIVE ; 
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RELIABLE. -. 
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SPECIALISTS. 


# Thousands of Re- 
} liable Prescrip- 
%@ tions! The Doctor 
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Every Simple 
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INVEST. NOW. 
FOR GOOD 


POST COUPON TO-DAY. 
BRITISH BOOKS, LTD., 86 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation to order anything, 8-page 
prospectus, which tells all about this wonderful GOLDEN HEALTH 
—your special offer, 
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CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND... 


eself: for the outsides of people as we usually meet them in 
Tife. plays are seldom real; they haven’t enough of ourselves 
P in als they are merely formulas. And then Mr. Bridie has all 
€ arts of arousing and sustaining interest—though he does not 
S manage to resolve it; but one is conscious that behind all 
~ this there is, not merely an intelligent or clever man, but a 
ing one. He is concerned with something beyond the im- 
4 nediate;, he wonders what ‘it’ is all about. What seems to im- 
ress him mostly is that there is some daemon driving us, as in- 
iduals and as humanity, to some end.-What the end is Mr. 
die does not pretend to know; apparently he hopes it is a good © 
. But at all events it entails two by-products, personal cour- 
age and knowledge of things, including humanity. So-his Dr. 
10x in ‘The Anatomist’ is driven by his daemon to dissect, 
ven though it may involve. being accessory to Burke’s and Hare’s 
evil exploits: Jonah is driven by his daemon (in ‘Jonah and the 
Whale’) to prophesy: unluckily he mistakes the part for the 
10le, and prophesies- wrong! - Cameron, in -‘A. Sleeping 
lergyman’ » shows that the daemon may work through many 
generations, some of them, to. ordinary human morality, danger- 
. ously bad ones. His clearest: case is ‘Tobias and the Angel’, 
_ where the angel actually. declares what he is, and transforms the 
_ cowardly Tobias into a hero, or nearly. But though this seems 
_ always to be the underlying theme of Mr.. -Bridie’s plays (the 
resent reviewer, confesses .that _the amusing one-act trifle, 
‘he Amazed ~ Evangelist’, defeats - him), it is only in 
bias’ that the theme is. directly. expressed. Otherwise one 
guesses at it through exciting, interesting, and entertaining 
events, in which Mr. Bridie shows himself a talented master of 
comedy if nothing else. But he i is , something. else, and his impish 
umour does not conceal the fact. There is. plenty of fun and 
movement in all these plays: Mr. Bridie i is rich i in well-observed 
ree types, which he individualises. -He does not, however,. make us 
feel that he has so far. succeeded i in saying just what he wants to 
: say, but no doubt that will come, though. it-seems to. be some- 
‘thing difficult. In the meantime we can-be grateful that we have 
“a book of plays which are not only actable, but extremely pleas- 
- ant oe which. Keep our bantelligeace alert, and provoke us to 
mY poneeti: 


Recollections of Vezta Tilley. By Lady de Frece 
Hutchinson. 18s. | ; 

< This is a delightfully unaffected a sived seated of a really 
a happy life. Like Johnson’s friend, Lady de Frece cannot keep 
_ cheerfulness ‘from breaking in. People often say to her, she 
__ writes, that if they could have their lives over again, they would 
live them very differently. ‘I can truly say’, she comments, 
‘that such a thought never occurs to me. If I had to live my life 
: ‘over again, I would not wish to live it differently in the slightest 
degree’. Her first good fortune was a father who understood 
__and encouraged her talent. At the age of three she had a theatre 
. of her own, under the sitting-room table, where she spent hours 
_ with her troupe of actors, a number of small dolls. Her company 
_ was strengthened by her dog, ‘Fathead’, whom she trained to 
do tricks, and with whom, under her father’s management, she 
t on tour at a very early age, ‘as ‘The Great Little Tilley’. 

ser father could count on six months’ engagements in 
ous provincial towns, and after paying expenses had enough. 
ad home to keep the rest of the family. There were none of 
lisappointments and rebuffs which mark the first stages of 
ost careers. ‘We were happy rogues and vagabonds’, she 
and tells how from the beginning she longed for the 
En glare of the footlights and the enthusiasm of 
ce. She soon ran through the whole gamut of female 
ae from babies’ songs to old maids’ ditties, and one 
‘evening borrowed her father’s hat and overcoat without per- 
_ missi Seed and though in great difficulties, owing to the imperfect 
a “fit, practised a song she had recently heard a man sing. This 
“was how she discovered the talent which mere her her unique 
place in the theatrical world, 

_ The story of her early days i in the provinces is the best part . 
Shephaae There are n pumny aneclotes of well-known persons, 


Vs 


hed aceung ult eee in fees ape at recognising - 


last two, at any rate, make ‘very: amusing peeaegates: But thet f 
is an absence of malice in Lady de 


ece which the reader 
applauds with a sigh. Her goodness of heart, however, is re- 
sponsible for perhaps the best story in the book, her engagement 


as a male bass chorister of a gentleman whose only claim to that — 


Sea was his desire to accompany his wife on tour. 


Memoirs of a Camp Hollewes By Philip Gosce 
_ Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Obviously Dr. Philip Gosse, as a0 O. in Paes must have 
collected plenty of material for the grimmest of War books, but, 
one would judge, he prefers to forget the horrors and to 


remember the matters with which he occupied his leisure, — 
namely, the observation of birds and animals and, besides, the 


trapping, skinning and classifying of animals for scientific 


purposes. After considerable service in France Dr. Gosse was. 


sent to India, and there his war experiences ended, while his 
scientific investigations continued in a new and, for the ordinary 
reader, even-more interesting field. 

_ To the unscientific mind the man who combines a love and 
fascinated interest in the ways of living birds and beasts with a 


delight in killing and skinning them is always a little surprising; 


but Dr. Gosse certainly succeeds in inducing this inconsistency 
in his reader, and we share with him the thrill at discovering a 
rare mouse, whether dead in a trap or going about its life-work 
unthreatened. During these unofficial activities in France and 
India Dr. Gosse managed to provide the British Museum with 
a valuable collection of specimens. For a time, in France, his 


hobby rose to official status, and under the undignified title of 


Rat Officer he held a post of vital importance to the B.E.F. in 
France. His book makes extremely pleasant light reading. We 
meet in it not only birds, beasts and creeping things, but a 
great variety of men and women and a number of amusing 
anecdotes. And not only this; for we meet and become closely 
acquainted with Dr. Gosse himself, and a very sympathetic 
acquaintance he is. His hatred of war and militarism is all the 
more forcible for being presented, usually, by a mere statement 
of facts with little or no personal comment. On the subject of 
Brass Hats, and more especially of officers and officers’ wives of 
the Regular Indian Army, he is gently and amusingly scathing: 
to many of his readers, indeed; his observations on, and skinning 
of, these particular mammals will be the most entertaining part 
of a very: entertaining book. 


Germany Reborn. By General Beene Goering . 


Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 


‘Germany’s Third Empire. By Moeller van den Bruck 


Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
Writing of Hitler’s immediate colleagues, Goering says: “They 
are rough, blunt men, but they are complete in themselves, each 
one of them doing his utmost in his own sphere, each one of 


them filled with the sole aim of serving his country and his 
Leader’. These words describe not only the temper of the Nazi 
‘storm troops whose ruthless determination forced the issues and 


brought the interregnum of the Weimar Republic to an end, but 
also the quality of this short but persuasive apologia for the 
German Revolution. Anyone closely acquainted with post-War 
Germany knew this revolution and the rebirth of the nation to 
be at hand, but not everyone forecast the role of Hitler and his 


party. That the National Socialists, by uniting the protest — 


against the Dictate of Versailles with the organic movement for 

national integration and renewal, became the spearhead of the 
revolution may have been fortuitous. But perhaps the crude 
forcibleness of their methods was alone adequate to the ravelled 


‘situation. At all events the destiny of Hitler gave the whole 


movement for unity and freedom a twist which few could have 
predicted. Goering describes the simple but passionate faith of 
this company of single-hearted men whose model was King 
Arthur’s Round Table. He states their case with clear-cut 
vehemence and honesty, admitting the violence involved, the 


mistakes committed, but claiming ‘that this German revolution _ 
for freedom was one of the most bloodless and most disciplined 


of all revolutions in history’. Whosoever listened to the Reichs- 
tag session last February will have recognised the spirit of 
genuine comradeship and fearless directness which animates 
Hitler’s men. No one could fail to be stirred by the singing of 


_ the Horst Wessel song at the close of the session nor doubt the _ 
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love of these political soldiers for their leader. Their Aen 


reverberates through General Goering’s book. 

The publication of Moeller yan den Bruck’s Dritte Reich i in an 
English edition fulfils a most real need. Had this important 
utterance of post-War German thought been available to Eng- 
lish readers five years ago, the Hitler revolution might not have 
been the shock that it was. Its failure to appear earlier points to 
the ineffectual cultural exchange between the two countries. 
However, everyone must now be grateful to Mr. Lorimer for his 
masterly translation and compression of the text (and hope that 
he will'follow it up with a rendering of Moeller’s Der Preussische 
Stil). The translation of the title, with the word ‘Empire’ for 
Reich, is regrettable and, as Miss Hamilton points out in her 
introduction, misleading. ‘Realm’, ‘Commonweal’ are more 
accurate English renderings. For the Reich is not Empire-for- 
the-sake-of-world-hegemony, it is Civitas Dei, the Common- 
wealth of God. ‘There is only One Empire, as there is only One 
Church’. It is curious that simultaneously with the publication 
of Moeller van den Bruck’s book in England, there has come 
from the press a work by an English writer on the same idea ex- 
pressed from an English angle. The gulf between these two 
books is a measure of British-German differences at the present 
time. It raises important spiritual issues. Should different races 
strive to create their own patterns of Civitas Dei in chivalrous 
rivalry, or should there be the aim of one Commonwealth em- 
bracing many nations? The great and terrible danger for the 
German Reich is that it should remain narrowly national and 
egotistic. In the Middle Ages the Reich embraced many nations; 
today it is purely German. Perhaps the English alone are in a 
position to thaw. this isolation. The Germans have taken the 
first step of renewing their own nationhood. The cause for which 
Moeller van den Bruck pleaded in this magnificent book, which 
bears traces of the desperate mood of those dark days of 1922-23, 
in which it was written, has been taken up. The book is the work 
of an artist and prophet. It rings with biting and unforgettable 
sentences, Its pungent denunciation of Marx and the Liberal 
revolution of 1918 will stand for ever. Its faith flares with 
epigrammatic arguments. Its appeal is to religious values, to a 
recognition of powers beyond man himself. It bids the Germans 
break their intellectual dichotomies and dare to be sovereign 
over their own tensions. ‘We must have the strength to live in 
antitheses’, he said. It was a great resolve. 


Notes on the Technique of Painting 
By Hilaire Hiler. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

A Step-Ladder to Painting. By Jan Gordon 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


There is little or no opportunity today for the painting student 
to apprentice himself to a master and in his workshop learn the 
technique of-his craft. The young architect or sculptor is luckier 
—or more sensible; but the painter, once his art school days are 
over, continues, as a rule, to use methods of expression picked 
up from teachers and fellow-students whose interests lay more 
in the expression than in the method. For the rest of his life he 
may muddle along with a palette suited, perhaps,-to give im- 
mediate shape to his conceptions, but consisting of unsafe 
colours destined to darken, and using grounds and diluents 
which actually hamper him in getting his colour on to canvas. 
The artist works for himself and his contemporaries; but pos- 
terity, on whose judgment his final reputation will depend, 
will appraise him by what remains after time and weather have 
played Old Harry with his paint. It would seem, therefore, to be 
his duty to make his work as permanent as possible, if for this 
reason alone, The ethics of selling a thing which, through the 
carelessness or ignorance of its maker, will go bad on its owner 
in ten, twenty, or thirty years and let him in for large bills for 
attempted restoration are, to say the least, questionable. The 
patron should be entitled to take for granted that the maker of 
anything, whether it is a chair, a house, or a picture, has used all 
means available to him to make his work last. That such an 
assumption cannot in fact be made will be evident to anyone 
who cares to examine, in our Public galleries, the paintings of 
some of the most ‘brilliant’ artists of recent years who obviously 
cared more for an immediate effect than for the chemistry of 
their craft which, had they made use of it, could have prolonged 
the effect they thought so worthy of production. 

Mr. Hiler’s book is welcome. He is a painter, and the fact that 
he will surely be read, not only by all painters who can beg, 
borrow or steal a copy, but by all who care for the arts and like to 
know the whys and wherefores of a craft, is in itself a portent of 
‘more careful work. A passage from his introduction will at once 
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‘flowers may be crystallised, preserved with vinegar, made into 


_ cares for gardening would be atau 4 


es 


discover his aims in writing the book aid fits easy, amusing styl, 


_ which makes the treatise a “delight for the reader: Bi 


I should wish this book to be like a good cookery book, as pinotinad 
and as simple to follow. A good cook does not use secret nostrums or . 
patent preparations if he can help it.I don’t believe a painter should — 
either; but if you wish to make a Chinese dish you would have to use 
soya sauce, whether you know how to make it-or not. Bouillon cubes: # . 
often come in handy, and if you can’t get fresh milk, tinned milk ma 
often be made to a In these hurried times, therefore, I shall some- 
times mention patent medicines, with no apologies—as the days of 
apprentices, and little boys around the studio to do the dirty work, 
seem to be gone for ever. I have no coyness before the commercial 
preparations on the market, and we shall all probably use many of 
them as long as we paint, for that is the natural division of labour in 
the twentieth century. As many secrets as possible are given away in 
this book, and, fortunately, modern analytical chemistry makes them 
hard to keep. We can all know what we are using forthe slight expense 
involved in a chemical analysis. 

In addition to the main body of information on such subjects 
as grounds, pigments, oils, essences and varnishes, there is an 
historical survey of the technique of painting from the earliest 
times,.a section on the cleaning and restoration of pictures, and 
most interesting details of the palettes used by both old and 
modern masters. The bibliography and glossary leave nothing 
to be desired: There should be’ a well-thumbed copy of -_ book 
in every painter’s studio. 

Mr. Gordon writes with enthusiasm, addressing igs warts to 
beginners or, as he says, ‘to the second year student and the first 
year student as well’, and, those who-believe that a too early 
study of technique in painting makes it an end instead of a 
means, will approve his step-ladder of which only one tiny rung 
(less than one page) consists of advice on the choice of pigments. 
The palette of ‘tints’, as he calls them, which he proposes for 
work in oil, with its cadmiums and prussian: blue (the white-is _ 
unspecified) would, according to the recipes of Mr. Hiler;-pro- 
duce those results which are best avoided. ‘There is, however, S 
excellent guidance on the rudiments of drawing, colour harmony a2 
and an analysis of design which, though sound, ‘is perhaps too _ 
mathematical for the student, leading him to suppose that great 5 : 
design is merely a matter of rule of thumb. His*methods: will - 
enable anyone with talent to produce pictures quickly and- Rise A, 
out tears—the tears will come later, if the pictures begin’ to crack | 
and fade, together with regret, perhaps for “brushing “et 
steps’. a 
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Flowers as Food. By Fiancee White - sa 
Jonathan Cape. 3s. 6d. - ote 2 Oe 
Loves any man. the flower he would not eat? This i is a quession 
worth asking in the interest of flowers themselves. The - 
of foxes and game is the preoccupation of the sportsman 1 ‘who 
will at any rate preserve a Species from dying by any other means. 

than his own. Indifference’ cuts: both ways, and we are s 

sentimentalists if we deny it. Miss White, founder of the English : 
Cookery Association, and ‘already the compiler of Good Things i a 
in England, shows us the connection between gardening and 
cookery, which last need not and should not be confined 1S 
herbs. Listeners were lately enchanted to hear a Romany ¢ con= 
fess over the wireless that the gipsies find all their medicines, 
even to styptics, in the hedgerows; and-if no woman were ‘al- 
lowed to marry until she had proved that she could cook, the - oe: 
problem of.divorce would be much smaller and more tractable. 
Miss White quotes an expert to show how much good food we ~ 
are wasting: ‘two hundred and sixty kinds of wild foods are to be 
found and gathered freely in Great Britain without let or hin- 
drance and without offending against any law’. Miss White’ ’s 
book, like Gaul, is divided into three parts. The first tells how 


syrups, teas or tisanes, and which flowers may be turned into _ 

wine. The longer, second, part arranges fifty-four flowers in. - 
alphabetical order, and appends recipes for making delicacies of 
them. The third part is an epilogue with a separate list of books — re 
giving more detailed information on the subject. : - 


jam; fads vor a soup; the marigold a au i 
cheese; nettles a tea; primroses a pudding. It w wil 
this inviting selection that flowers, like ., often 1 
transform a dish than are the whole le-ob ts a aon no one 


‘Miss White’s knowledge and enth 
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For IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
TO “LISTENER” READERS 


X Full, Masterly and Trustworthy 
summary of Contemporary Biological 
Science in All Its Branches 


A Mental Stimulus for | | 
Thinking Men and Women so fed Aare 


“THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” 


By H. G. WELLS, Professor JULIAN HUXLEY of King’s College, 
and G. P. WELLS, Lecturer in University College, London. 


Carefully Chosen Illustrations in 3 Neble Quarto Volumes 
Hs. for the first time the whole body of contemporary biology 


is brought within the reach of the general reader. 
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“ The Science of Life’ is a full, vivid, and exact history of the 
Succession of Living Forms on our Planet. It gives a balanced and 
impartial account of existing views of the Nature and Evolution of 
Life, and describes all the known main types of Prehistoric Plants 
and Animals in their proper order and relation to one another. 


It is a Panorama of the whole spectacle of Animated Being, its 
probable origin and future, its Myriad Forms, the Origins of Man 
and his Physical and Mental Life. 


The Vital Facts of Life 


What are known as the Facts of Life, that vitally important 
information which many parents find so difficult to convey to their 
children, are set forth here, coolly, clearly, and-decently, by three 
fathers of families, who have a clear sense of the bearing of this 
knowledge upon the conduct of their children. 


In all respects ‘‘ The Science of Life’”’ is without a rival. It 
is a book for every student who desires a vision of life as a whole 
—for every educated man or woman who wants to put his or her 
ideas and knowledge in order. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY 


It may have the most far-reaching effects upon your Life, Thought, 
and Actions. It will entitle you as a “LISTENER” Reader to 
immediate Delivery of the three magnificent volumes of THE 
SCIENCE OF LIFE for a first subscription of only 2/6. But SEE 
and JUDGE FOR YOURSELF when you receive the FREE ALBUM- 


F , 
Ree es OF 1 BUM AN EAD PORTFOLIO (lllustrated).. Write your NAME and ADDRESS on 


Ine of the 1,000 ‘“* New” Pictures that illustrate ““ The Science 


of Life." Making meanings Graphically clear. the Coupon below and POST in $d. stamped UNSEALED Envelope. 
(ONTENTS OF FREE ILLUSTRATED. (7. cy iorenen” GouPON FOR 
ALBUM-PORTFOLIO . ALBUM -PORTFOLIO FREE 
gene aiees all Mys- Leconte ails and Giants ee 
-Its Origins. “Its Evolutions. Baie ss elie) dinury To THE WAVERLEY BOOK Co., LTD., 
Life's | Myriad | Forme — Births (Illustrated). 96-97 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Visible and Invisible. 
~The New Science—Ecology. 
-ENERGY—Our Most 

Precious Possession. 
-FOOD—Our Body's Repair 

Material and Renewer of 


Strength (lHustrated). 
-Your onderful' Nerves 
(Illustrated) . 
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ast would have given years of their life. 
ll this knowledge for a small fir 
‘ou can have IMMEDIATE DELIV 


~—The 


Nourishment of the 
Body. : 

—Problems-of Human Health 
and Disease. 

—Many Unique X-Ray, Micro- 
photo and other IJlustra- 
tions Never Before Pub- 
lished, 


for which the great 
Scientists of the 
You can obtain 
st payment of only 2s. 6d. 


Y of all 3 Volumes of 


HE SCIENCE OF LiFE—carriage paid to your address. 


20ST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
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Sirs,—Please post me a FREE COPY of the ALBUM-PORTFOLIO 
(Illustrated) further describing THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, and its over 
1,000 Illustrations in Colour and Moncchrome. It is understood that I may 
have Immediate Delivery of the complete work (carriage paid) on acceptance 
by you of a first subscription of 2/6 only, the balance being payable in 
yery easy monthly subscriptions. 
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R. SLATER is a writer with a flexible style and a 
vigorous intelligence. These two qualities make his” 
novel, Haunting Europe, always easy and sometimes 
exciting to read. It is an unusual novel; itisnota 1good 
one; and one of the reasons is that Mr. ‘Slater has too many - 


settled opinions about life. He expresses these opinions some- ~ 


times in the form of generalisations, and then he is interesting, 
whether we agree with him or not: in any case we have the 
liberty to agree or disagree. But at other times his Opinions 


interfere in the most intricate way with his ‘portrayal. of life; _ a 


giving an arbitrary twist to the characterisation. and becoming _ 
an inextricable part of-the imaginative texture “of. the story. 
When such a thing happens the error cannot be. isolated; t= 
permeates everything. Something of the same nature ‘happened — 


in D. H. Lawrence’s later novels. Lawrence held a theory of | 


life which had a great deal in common with: the Fascist creed as 
it is at present held in Germany. Mr. Slater’s theory, from all 
the evidence of this book, seems to be the’conyerse one: that of 
Communism. A theory which is completely subsumed by the. 
imagination and raises no obstacle to its free operation is at-the - 
very least harmless and at best may act as an_effective ‘stimulus. 


But when it does not go completely into the imagination it -~ 


_ persistently throws the imagination out of wo king. Mr, Slater’s 
imagination pulls one way and his theory the. other, ‘and his 
theory is sometimes so much the stronger that it brings about, 
wild distortions which would otherwise be inexplicable in| ‘the 


_ work of such an intelligent writer. 3 


There are various stages in this fight peed Mr. Slater” s 
theory and his imagination which it may be. worth ‘while” to 
consider more closely, since Mr. Slater isa‘ writer of ‘talent. 


Near the beginning’ of the-book thefe is a scene bétweén Kurt: 
Robert, an enginéering mechanic, and Jenny von Drik; the wife ~ 


of a motor-car racing man who is. going to set.about breaking. ~ 
the world speed record next morning. It is late in the night, and 


Kurt has come to. tell Jenny that the car is unsafe and that. her i 


husband will probably lose his life: 


Freed from_ habitual restrictions their voices had Sicker Nae 
‘impersonal level where men and women’s voices, generalised by pas- 
sion, acquire an unfamiliar flexibility and unselfconsciousness. They 
‘ talked, ‘facing-each other unmovingly,° as lovers talk when. eotk 


and’ personal barriers shed. like clothes are only. remembered in. the. 


strong delight that they no longer exist. 


That is very good, and the generalisation, Stated with admirable: 
_ exactness, serves to give an added precision to the statement of It tells the story of two prison-born boys, ‘Ben and ne ho 


‘the particular emotional relation. The description of Ektenberg, 


the millionaire who i is backing the race, is not quite so good, for 


Mr, Slater’s imagination does not keep up’ ‘there with his theory; 
though it is still within seeing distance of it: 

Herr Ektenberg was old enough to move with a tentative stateliness 
of shrunken hams, and as he retreated he let fall a sentence in a 
yacht-capped supercilious tone which expresses the old-fashionéd 
finance of the pre-petrol epoch of diamond mines and copper 
mountains, of South Africa and gee ie es and the feudalism 
of stage-boxes. ~ a vee 


This, as pure intellectual statement; is vivid dud exhilarating; 
but it does not individualise the character of Herr Ektenberg, * 


indeed rather the reverse: it fits him into a.scheme where if we . 
looked long enough-we should find the directing mind of Karl 


- Marx, Still, that does not matter very much in a passage of — 
leisurely description: it is when Mr. Slater’s theories intrude — 


into violent emotional: scenes that the effect is really incon-. 
. gruous. Magda Helberding, the working-class girl, and Jenny 
von Drik, the fashionable woman who has taken up Com- 


} munism, ‘are jealous of éach other because of Kurt Robert. 


This is how Magda speaks to Jenny, ‘with a tigerish, inward - 
smile’: 


You see, Jenny—as far as I can see it you’ve got yourself into a 
mess by this abolishing Classes stunt. In your own life; once upon a. - 


_ time, you must have. been attractive to men. But coming down a 


' level here to us, you bring a silent criticism of muddled, dente 


_ otdinary, beautiful life: you bring a sort of clean dry. school-marmish- . 
’ ness which naturally makes us all hate you now and then. It’s not. pOriginal talent. So an. n eet 


-* 


_ your fault. It’s just that-we don’t belong.to the same class, 

» There the theory takes full command: the characters are made to_ 
-say simply what the author: thinks;-in defiance ofall. probability. 
And as they all come to feel more and more in a Marxian way as 
the story goes on, and as that is a way which the ordinary reader 


. unemployment and the general depressiot 


- working-class before and: after Hitler’s rise to p 


- -after ‘lingering on for a while dies. Kurt ‘gets 


and consequently more ‘savage; and he lac 


to people as one knows them. They express : a 


: Sue swells every. chatacters into a. Caricature. “But the 


The I Deacdas By: Alun Llewellyn. I Bell. 7s, saa ; ne 1 
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is unlikely to uanerane without explanation, they-are 
explaining themselves, like Jenny: 
~~ Pll tell you whatI am, Kurt—to 3 you, to this fi 
-_ generally, “Tm Politics, with a big P; Tike the: 
_eighteenth-century poem. Do you recognise me? Beste 
Thus a theory running ‘counter to imagination can lead a y 


intelligent writer into complete unreality. x te a 
Nevertheless Air ‘book has 6 ge imagine aus : 


ovine but later. ‘falls in love with Kure g 2 
~ Jewish lodger. ‘Max is a Communist; Ki 


picture of the political uncertainty prevale 


.a remarkably fair one. Kurt who, after Aisa: 
‘the Nazis, turns Communist, in earnest, is a chi ac 
' with insight - ‘and sympathy: unlike the others, h 
expectedness which i is quite human. Max, his brother, 
“into a concentration camp; Jenny is shot by Sto Tro 


/odeeiaetare Communist’ ‘cell again. and oct 


vigorous ‘intelligence that animates” ‘ite ae LS gant 
Perey 35 ‘Caradoc Evans has many points of resem 
writer to Mr. T. F. Powys. He is more delib 


“endowment. He has an axe to. ‘grind agains 
“and ‘Mr. Powys’ quarrel with ‘mankind i is, fe Sy 
far- reaching one. But his characters have, jus 
Powys, an extraordinary resemblance . to 
_ and produce. somewhat: the same nightma 
Heaven may be called either a morality or 
have a sort of grotesque. imaginative truth, but 


the only way 3 in which they surprise us is bY, 


with him; yet i in spite of that the book i is ili ono 


‘they rise to wealth, the one by every vice, the other by a v: 
curious mixture of vice and virtue, and how they go | to their 
place, Ben to hell, and Jasper to heaven, - ‘There. ‘are mov; 
scenes in the Jat f in spite of the complete lack of light 


book also leaves a ‘somewhat empty fmap teseiote one se ia 


game of football: ae Tumanteae te does not t deal 3 in this bo 
with the Welsh characters he hates so heartily, but with Ha 
mersmith Nonconformists. He seems to detest Pes, howev 
just ‘as much. ; 

The Deacon is a Hot. never of <eiusaal ‘prom! ise. “The ch: 
character, Idwal Probert, a narrowminded but upright | 
becomes something of a stage character as the story pro 
and his final public proclamation of his errors, which should 
very moving, is only powerful in the conventional way. 
subsidiary characters are drawn with force. and wit 
‘sympathy, which is a rare thing in a story of Welsh life by 
‘Welsh writer. The atmosphere of the blea - little 
the action unfolds is extraorilinarily well rand M 
~ that Mr: Llewellyn is too much under the influence of 
‘present for his real voice to be heard freely. But there-are 
and characters in the book wae ‘show, that he LS, 


* 
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